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Status must be earned; it is not inherited or demanded. 
The author deals with the problem of status for the dietitian 
from the sociologic viewpoint. 


NADLER (1) CLASSIFIED the hospital organization 
as “an arrangement of parts; a group of individuals 
with a common goal; a fixed series of relationships.” 
The hospital is unlike any other organization in our 
society. In “The Give and Take in Hospitals,” a 
report of a study of human relations instigated by 
the American Hospital Association (2), the authors 
attribute this uniqueness partly to the character of 
the work done by the hospital and partly to the 
history of its development and the traditions that 
have grown up within and around it. 

Indeed, it is difficult to think of any other enter- 
prise in our society that brings together people 
with such a variety of occupations—from profes- 
sional to unskilled—for the accomplishment of a 
single goal. Moreover, the variety of occupations 
carries with it an equal or even greater variety of 
cultural backgrounds. This heterogeneity is further 
increased by the patients themselves, people from an 
unlimited number of social settings. Yet, because 
of its single goal, care of patients, the hospital is 
truly an organization of human beings. In fact, it 
can be viewed as a small community by those whose 
interests are confined predominantly within its in- 
fluence for significant periods of time. 

Burling et al. (2) have called the modern hospital 
“the result of evolutionary adaptation, rather than 
rational planning.” The gradual change in function 
of hospitals from that of overnight lodging for pil- 
grims in the Middle Ages to that of highly skilled 
care of the sick has resulted in a complicated or- 
ganizational system in which the people of highest 
prestige, the doctors, are technically “guests’’; in 
which the full-time administrator is responsible to a 
board of trustees, often part-time voluntary work- 
ers; and in which the status of the other depart- 
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ments is determined chiefly by traditional con- 
cepts, resulting in a rigid and almost medieval 
hierarchy. This rigidity has been relaxed somewhat 
in recent years, with the gradual permeation of cur- 
rent attitudes in human relations. 


Dietitians in the Hospital Organization 


It is into this setting that dietitians have been mov- 
ing during the past forty years. It is true that food 
has been served to patients for as long as hospitals 
have existed, but this service has been under the 
direction of the nursing department until relatively 
recently. Increasing knowledge in both nutrition 
and in nursing techniques has required specializa- 
tion and intensive training in the respective fields. 

One result has been the development of the die- 
tary department with an ever-increasing sphere of 
responsibilities. Although this seems to be a logical 
outcome of the more scientific approach to the treat- 
ment of illness, as evidenced by increasing special- 
ization among doctors, there has been some resent- 
ment of the intrusion of dietitians into the hospital 
field. In an address at the annual meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in 1952, Todhunter 
commented (3) on this problem as follows: “Die- 
tetics is a new profession, so new that many are not 
willing to accept it as such, and you are sometimes 
discouraged because you feel that you do not get the 
recognition that dietetics merits.” She went on to 
remind the members of the long struggles that the 
professions of law, theology, and medicine went 
through before they were recognized, that they are 
centuries old, and that dietetics was formally estab- 
lished as a profession with the formation of The 
American Dietetic Association as recently as 1917. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult for dietitians to ac- 
cept this doubtful status they have been granted and 
to look ahead for perhaps centuries to the time 
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when they can hope to be fully accepted into the 
hospital hierarchy. Of course, the responsibility for 
granting status to a group does not lie solely with 
the grantors. Status cannot be simply demanded, 
it must be earned by performance. Therefore, the 
chief prerequisite for attainment of an acceptable 
status by dietitians is doing a good job. Many dieti- 
tians with broad outlooks are striving toward this 
goal, but there are also many whv would do well to 
examine their departments objectively and to con- 
sider whether they deserve the status they seek. 


Social Systems of Human Groups 


A sociologic approach to the role of the dietary de- 
partment within the hospital yields some insight 
into several factors which influence the develop- 
ment of the dietitian’s status. A useful basis for 
such an approach is provided by Homans’ study of 
a wide variety of groups (4). We can consider the 
hospital as a “human group,” with the dietary de- 
partment as a subgroup. Homans defines the social 
system of a group as the “activities,” “interac- 
tions,” and “sentiments” of the group members, 
plus the mutual relationships of these three ele- 
ments. Everything else—physical, technical, and so- 
cial—constitutes the environment of the group. 

“Activities” are the jobs performed by the mem- 
bers plus the spontaneous actions that develop with- 
in a group expressing the attitudes of people 
towards one another. “Interactions” include both 
formal communications involved in job performance 
and informal contacts developed by members of a 
group. “Sentiments” first comprise the motives for 
working at a job and later develop into feelings of 
liking or disliking, approval or disapproval, and so 
on among members during their association with 
each other. These three elements of the social sys- 
tem of groups are interdependent. 


Characteristics of Groups 
and Subgroups 


Homans states that “when a number of persons have 
come together to form a group, their behavior never 
holds to its first pattern. Social life is never wholly 
utilitarian: it elaborates itself, complicates itself, 
beyond the demands of the original situation. The 
elaboration brings changes in the motives of indi- 
viduals . . . also in activities and interactions .. . 
in the organization of the group as a whole.” 

As well as elaboration of the social system of 
groups, Homans observed a marked tendency toward 
standardization within the group: “The more fre- 
quently persons interact with one another, the more 
alike in some respects both their activities and their 
sentiments tend to become.” 

This tendency, he found, led to the establishment 
of “group norms”’—ideas held by members of the 
group of what is expected of them. They are a prod- 
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uct of the group as a whole, are derived from be- 
havior, and in turn react on behavior. The behavior 
from which they are derived need not necessarily 
be that of their own group. As most people belong 
to many different groups, they bring norms from 
one group to another. 

Homans stresses that norms are not behavior it- 
self, but rather what people think behavior ought 
to be. Therefore, members of a group tend to hold 
the same norms, even when their behavior is not the 
same. Also, once norms are established, they change 
much more slowly than behavior patterns. The ideal 
and the real, then, do not always coincide. Homans 
found that a wide and obvious gap between norms 
and reality led to discontent in one group studied. 

In this research on group behavior, differentia- 
tion of groups into subgroups was also observed, 
on the basis of division of labor. Within the sub- 
groups, there was the same interdependence of the 
three elements of the social systems (activities, in- 
teractions, and sentiments) as in the whole group. 
In addition, each subgroup had characteristics de- 
rived from its differences from other subgroups 
and from its relationship tothe whole group. The 
various subgroups were ranked socially within the 
whole group, the rank depending partly on the de- 
gree to which the members of the subgroups ap- 
proached the whole group norms in behavior, and 
partly on the prestige assigned to the jobs of the 
subgroup members. The status of an individual 
member of a subgroup depended on the social rank 
of the subgroup to which he belonged and to the 
degree to which he lived up to the subgroup norms. 
With increasing social rank, there was also a wider 
range of interactions, while when interaction de- 
clined, social rank also declined. It was further 
noted that interaction between persons of different 
social ranks was usually originated by the one in 
the higher social rank. Finally, he noted that in- 
creasing specialization of activities decreased the 
range of interaction. 


“Activities” (Job Performance) 
of Dietitians 


Homans indicates that the survival of a group de- 
pends on the way the social system functions—ac- 
tivities, interactions, and sentiments. Probably the 
first of these three elements (activities) has re- 
ceived the most attention in the dietary department, 
because results of activities are easily observed. 
As the chief dietitian is responsible for the job 
performance of the group, it is mainly on her ac- 
tivities that the success of the group depends. Her 
responsibilities include all the activities directly 
concerned with food service (budgeting, menu plan- 
ning, food preparation and service, training and 
supervising personnel, cost accounting) as well as 
teaching. The goal in food service has been defined 
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(5) as “maximum contribution of food to the re- 
covery and future health of each patient, to the well- 
being and happiness of personnel, and to the finan- 
cial satisfaction of the administration.” 

In the realm of teaching, the opportunities are 
practically unlimited (6): “The teaching responsi- 
bility of a dietitian includes the instruction, formal 
or informal, planned or spontaneous, obvious or in- 
cidental, of individuals or groups of professional 
and non-professional people with whom she comes 
in contact in the hospital. The subject matter for 
which the dietitian is responsible is the proper 
teaching of a job to the employees of nutrition, of 
diet therapy to patients, and of that related to the 
educating of others to teach.” 

Successful job performance of the group depends 
to a large extent on the choice of a suitable leader 
to direct the group. This is sometimes not realized 
by those responsible for employing dietitians, who 
often think that any qualified dietitian should be 
able to assume the managerial duties of the depart- 
ment, although in most other fields suitability of the 
individual for the specific job is considered. Of 
course, this attitude is not universal, as evidenced 
by one assistant director who recommends (7): 
“The selection of the dietitian should be carefully 
made on the basis of training, experience, person- 
ality, and adaptability for the particular type of 
hospital. The responsibilities expected from her 
should be defined and her position . . . and relation- 
ship to other departments clearly outlined.” 

Evaluations of the job performance of the dietary 
department (and therefore of the dietitian) are 
plentiful and come chiefly in an informal manner 
from the surrounding community as well as from 
other subgroups within the hospital. “Hospital 
meals” are favorite topics of conversation of former 
patients, probably because everybody is interested 
in food, and it is the phase of their hospital experi- 
ence which they feel most qualified to judge. As for 
staff food service, the closer the dietitian can come 
to providing meals that will approach the norms of 
the whole hospital group, the more apt she is to 
raise the status of the department. 

Although the dietitian’s job covers a wide range 
of responsibilities, judgment of the performance of 
the department will be made chiefly on the basis of 
the popularity of the meals served. Therefore, she 
should strive for success in this phase and thus gain 
the confidence and cooperation of those for and with 
whom the other aspects of her job, primarily teach- 
ing, are to be carried out. 


“Interactions” (Communications) 

m the Dietary Department 

Effective interaction or system of communication 
is a prime prerequisite for the successful execution 
of the duties of the dietary department. The die- 
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titian must be kept aware of what is going on in all 
units. In large departments, it is impossible for the 
director of dietetics to observe performance of em- 
ployees and reactions of clients at first hand; she 
must depend on assistant dietitians and they, in 
turn, on employees for transmission of information 
in both directions. 

Delegation of authority cannot be haphazard; it 
must be carefully planned, executed, adhered to, and 
the results followed up. Many dietitians have real- 
ized that the mere drawing up of an organization 
chart is not sufficient to insure good two-way com- 
munication between the director and all members of 
the group. A personnel analyst from the Veterans 
Administration office in Washington comments (8) : 
“In working out administrative problems, dietitians 
are not focusing attention solely on better organiza- 
tion, methods, and equipment. This is fortunate, for 
there is increasing evidence to suggest that as great 
or greater improvements in food service can be ac- 
complished through the development of better lead- 
ership in dietary departments, particularly among 
lower-level supervisors . . . head cooks, head bakers, 
head butchers, and so on. These are the people who 
are immediately in charge of food service in our 
kitchens and dining rooms. Their attitudes and be- 
havior in carrying out their supervisory responsi- 
bilities have a significant influence on the work 
efficiency of their employees.” 


“Sentiments” (Morale) in the 
Dietary Department 


The third element of the social system of groups, 
sentiments, is the most intangible and difficult of 
the three to evaluate. A well organized department 
with employees trained in their jobs, aware of what 
is expected of them, and encouraged by their super- 
visors will usually have harmonious sentiments that 
will in turn be reflected in effective communication 
and good job performance. 

Many articles have been written about employee 
training; they need not be reviewed here. However, 
one aspect of training that may be neglected is that 
of showing the employees how they fit into the goals 
of the whole hospital group. An Ohio dietitian has 
expressed the importance of this aspect as fol- 
lows (9): “It is important to be ever-mindful that 
the people who perform the organization work will 
apply themselves more earnestly and will receive 
satisfaction more fully if they are allowed to share 
and grow in this attitude of other-than-self, if they 
are helped by the dietitian to see their function in 
terms of the total effort—the effort to leave no stone 
unturned to help the patient recover ... team spirit 
just ‘comes naturally.’’’ When such a feeling of co- 
operation and common purpose has been developed, 
the norms established in the department will prob- 
ably be high, and new employees entering the group 
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will be likely to live up to them in order to be fully 
accepted. 


The Dietary Department and 
Other Hospital Subgroups 


The above sections have dealt with the three ele- 
ments of social systems common to groups and sub- 
groups. Characteristics of subgroups as described 
by Homans depend also on interaction with other 
subgroups. The dietary department interacts with 
many other subgroups within hospitals—adminis- 
tration, medical staff, nursing department, social 
service, physiotherapy, accounting, maintenance, 
and so on—but probably the most significant con- 
tacts are with the first three. 

The relation of the dietary department to admin- 
istration, represented by the administrator, are 
usually straightforward and efficient. Of course, 
there are exceptions, such as cases where inexperi- 
enced dietitians have been hired and cannot fulfill 
the administrator’s expectations adequately, or 
where administrators do not cooperate with the 
dietary department, but such cases seem relatively 
rare. Probably the satisfactory relationship of die- 
titian with administrator and vice versa is due to 
the fact that both are relatively new to the hospital 
field, are unimpeded by tradition, and have been 
trained in a businesslike approach to hospital man- 
agement. Cooperation depends primarily on an effec- 
tive two-way communication—the administrator 
stating clearly what he expects of the dietary de- 
partment, and the dietitian fulfilling these expecta- 
tions and keeping the administrator informed of im- 
portant developments in her department. 

The relationship of the dietary department to the 
medical staff varies considerably in different situa- 
tions. Once a working relationship has been set up, 
it will tend to continue as both groups benefit from 
close cooperation. However, in some hospitals where 
tradition is strong, doctors may be somewhat un- 
approachable, their status far above that of nurses 
and dietitians. Burling et al. state (2) that “the 
interaction of dietitians and doctors is seldom close 
or truly reciprocal.” This is not always true: in 
some hospitals, dietitians routinely make patient 
rounds with doctors and nurses and are consulted 
by doctors in prescribing therapeutic diets. An ad- 
ministrator makes this comment (10): “After all, 
dietitians are relatively new in the medical scheme 
of things. The dietitian is the one to make the ap- 
proach and follow through so as to establish a work- 
ing relationship with members of the hospital staff.” 
However, Homans’ observation that interaction be- 
tween members of different statuses is usually 
originated by the person of higher rank may explain 
why such rapport is not readily established. 

The relationship of the dietary department with 
the nursing department is probably the most com- 
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plicated and illogical encountered by the group. It is 
a Icng-standing tradition in hospitals that “dieti- 
tians and nurses don’t get along.” Often the two 
groups live up to this expectation, and problems 
do arise between the two departments. The present 
trend to abolish purely routine and laborious tasks 
of the “diet kitchen” service in the nurse’s curricu- 
lum and to relate dietary department experiences 
and nutrition information to other phases of her 
education should do much to increase mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between nurses and dieti- 
tians. It is to be hoped that such will be the case. 
It is an inexcusable waste to let such an immature 
attitude of antagonism between these two groups, 
who probably have the most frequent day-to-day 
contacts with the patients, interfere with the valu- 
able contribution to patient care and teaching that 
they could make so much more effectively if they 
worked as a team. 

The largest and most important group of people 
with whom the dietitian comes in contact consists of 
patients. Probably the greatest single cause of poor 
relationships with patients is that of hospital per- 
sonnel losing sight of the fact that each patient is 
a person with a personality, cultural background, 
problems, and interests different from every other. 
Doctors have been accused of referring to patients 
in such terms as “the gall bladder in Room 22,” but 
the dietary department is equally guilty. How often 
do kitchen maids report such things to ward dieti- 
tians as “the diabetic in Room 30 didn’t eat his egg 
for breakfast”? In both cases, only the specific 
phase of the patient’s condition with which the per- 
son is concerned is taken into consideration, rather 
than the whole patient. 

Fortunately, there are many dietary departments 
in which an effort is made to consider patients indi- 
vidually. Daily visits by dietitians to patients to 
check on food preferences and satisfaction with 
meals are relatively common. More and more hos- 
pitals are finding that the introduction of selective 
menus improves patient satisfaction in the same 
way that the change-over to cafeteria service im- 
proved employee satisfaction. Other innovations of 
the previously rigid food service schedules in hos- 
pitals are being made, such as dinner at night 
rather than at noon, breakfast at a more acceptable 
hour than 6:00 a.m., and ambulatory food service 
where possible. There are countless other examples 
indicating that the current trend is to look at hos- 
pital food service from the patient’s point of view. 
If this attitude is maintained, food service is al- 
most sure to improve. 


Conclusions 


Miller has stated (11): “The status personality of 
the dietitian has not yet congealed and will not as 
long as the profession is in a rapid state of growth 
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Cake Staling Is Studied 


Research on cake staling conducted at the American Institute of Baking has re- 
cently been reported. The term “staling,” as used in this work designated all 
changes which occur during storage which cause a decrease in consumer accept- 
ance of a bakery food, with the exception of changes caused by spoilage organisms. 

The three important factors involved in cake staling are: moisture loss, firming, 
and oxidation. 

Relatively small losses of moisture, such as might occur from an improperly 
packaged cake even during the first day of storage, may cause a serious loss of 
freshness, it was found. In pound cake, freshness was maintained at room tem- 
perature for at least two months if the cake was protected from moisture loss 
and from contact with air. The cake was baked in tinned cans which were sealed 
immediately after removal from the oven so that they were under partial vacuum. 
Since pound cake is initially firm, these experiments left unanswered the question 
of whether staling might be due in part to firming; they also did not indicate the 
possible role played by oxidation. 

Therefore, a series of white and yellow layer cakes stored at room temperature 
were studied. In these cakes, too, a taste panel readily detected loss of moisture 
and interpreted it as staling. An equal loss of moisture resulted in more rapid 
staling of yellow layer cakes than white. However, since moisture in white 
cake is initially higher, the extent of staling seems to be related also in a general 
way to the remaining moisture in the cake. Therefore, it appears desirable to 
bake cakes with as high an initial moisture content as is consistent with good 
quality and safety from a bacteriologic standpoint. 

The effect of firming was rapidly detectable by the panel, even when the cakes 
were protected completely against moisture loss or oxidation. Approximately half 
of the total firming during a thirty-three-day storage period occurred in the first 
four days, and no packaging material could prevent this change, since it was inde- 
pendent of moisture loss or oxidation. Thus, there is a direct relationship between 
cake firming and cake staling. 

Oxygen of the air also causes cakes to stale. During the first few days of storage 
at room temperature, staling due to oxidation was minor compared with that 
due to firming. However, with longer storage, oxidation became of increasing 
importance. Since the yellow and white cakes staled at similar rates in oxygen, it 
appears that the egg yolks (the only extra ingredient in the yellow cakes) were 
not oxidized more rapidly than the other ingredients. 

Bacterial studies indicated that if cakes are canned to exclude oxygen or air, 
their safety is open to question, unless precautions are taken to insure against 
bacterial growth. Taste-testing of the canned cakes was discontinued when micro- 
bial growth was detected in cake stored under nitrogen for thirty-three 
days. The contaminating organism produced rope, which was observed inside the 
cake. 
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ALL OF US enjoy having the title of an executive, but 
few of us relish the responsibility for decision-mak- 
ing it imposes. Decision-making as a steady mental 
diet can be very trying. And, for some of us—be- 
cause of temperament or training—it can be sheer 
torture. 

The painful nature of decision-making explains 
the enthusiasm for its opposite—“buck-passing.” 
Passing the buck—the colloquialism for shifting to 
someone else the responsibility for making a deci- 
sion—is a highly developed intra-organizational 
skill. Actually, buck-passing is the refuge of the 
timid executive who wants to preserve his security 
_by not “sticking his neck out” on decisions. It is, 

as we all know, only a temporary refuge at best. 
Sooner or later, the buck-passer is found out, and, 
when opportunity for advancement comes, he is usu- 
ally passed over. Certainly the individuals selected 
for top executive jobs are those who have demon- 
strated willingness, as well as judgment, in dealing 
with decisions. 

Perhaps former President Truman best defined 
the true executive as a decision-maker. “When I was 
President,” he said, “I had a sign on my desk that 
read, ‘The buck stops here.’”’ If you can put a sign 
like that on your desk—and if those who work with 
you recognize its truth—you are an executive in 
fact, as well as in title. 

Many an executive is quick to overrule when his 
opinion is not sought and quick to duck out when 
he is put on the spot. Yet the desire to sidestep the 
hard responsibility of decision-making is one with 
which we can all sympathize. Sometimes, in deci- 
sion-making, it seems you can never win, for in 
every decision, there are pros and cons to be weighed 
against each other. Therefore, no matter how wise 
a decision you make, something is lost. And often, 
with tough decisions, much is lost. 

Painful though decision-making may be, the ex- 
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ecutive cannot escape it. It is inherent in his func- 
tion. It is inalienably linked with his authority. It 
is, in fact, the mark of his office. 

But there is a bright side, too, for the ability to 
make decisions is what is now in such great de- 
mand. If it is a hazardous occupation, it is certainly 
a well rewarded one. 

Decision-making is therefore a major consider- 
ation and concern for anyone seeking to get ahead 
in an executive capacity today. 

How does this concern you as dietitians? Do you 
think of yourselves as executives charged with the 
over-all responsibility for food service? Or do you 
see yourselves as technicians carrying out the de- 
tails of a purely operating-level assignment? I as- 
sume that you think of yourselves as executives, and 
I shall direct my remarks accordingly. 


The Woman Executive 

I would like to share with you an impression I have 
about women executives. This impression is certain- 
ly not applicable to all women executives, and it may 
not even be true of most of them. Nonetheless, I 
want to share it with you. 

It seems to me that women executives generally 
tend to become involved in doing, rather than in di- 
recting. They like to get their hands into a piece of 
work, rather than stand apart and supervise. They 
tend to become engrossed in the details of function 
and so fail to concentrate on the over-all executive 
responsibilities of planning, organizing, and direct- 
ing. 

However, I have one important reservation about 
this impression. Does the tendency I have observed 
apply only to women? I rather suspect it applies to 
all people—both men and women—who have profes- 
sional or technical backgrounds, for such people, 
when they assume executive responsibility, tend 
naturally to continue their preoccupation with the 
technical aspects of their work. 

If this tendency is true of women executives with 
professional technical backgrounds—and I shall let 
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you be the judge of its validity—then it certainly 
indicates that chief dietitians must be on constant 
guard against it, since the total responsibility for 
food service calls not only for a dietitian, but for a 
manager as well. 

These observations are offered from a critical— 
but not an unsympathetic—point of view. I gained 
an appreciation of the role of the dietitian and of 
the problems she faces in thirty-five years’ associa- 
tion with food service: first, while I worked for my 
mother when she directed the public school lunch 
system in Wellesley, Massachusetts; second, while I 
studied at the Cornell University School of Hotel 
Administration; and third, while I was engaged in 
hotel management in Chicago for ten years—during 
which, incidentally, I helped to organize the famous 
Pump Room, which so vividly dramatizes the service 
of food with flaming swords and lavishly costumed 
waiters. 

I know from first hand experience that yours is a 
tough business. It is always tough to satisfy people 
—and to keep one step ahead of them—in an area 
where each thinks of himself as an authority. But 
the very fact that your business is tough is all the 
more reason for you to perfect your ability as ex- 
ecutives. 


Types of Decisions 

Before we get into the specifics of decision-making 
for dietitians, let us be sure we understand what we 
mean by decision-making as a process; let us exam- 
ine the two major types of decisions and consider 
the aids that have been developed to make decision- 
making a less arduous occupation. 

It is now generally recognized that “the power 
to make decisions is the power to manage.” The 
American Management Association’s Academy of 
Advanced Management, in the announcement of its 
course on Executive Decision Making,” states: 
“Your most valuable single asset as an executive is 
your ability as a decision maker.” Terry, in his 
Principles of Management, quotes (1) the well 
known psychologist, Dr. Daniel Starch, who studied 
several hundred executives, as stating: “There is 
one requirement without which no one can be an 
executive—even a mediocre one—and that one is 
making decisions.” 

Decision-making, then, is inseparably related to 
the management function, and it therefore follows 
that our skill in decision-making greatly affects the 
quality of our executive performance. 

What is the process of decision-making? Since the 
authorities seem to agree on a definition, one quota- 
tion will suffice. Irwin D. Bross, a statistician, says 
(2) it is “the process of selecting one action from a 
number of alternative courses of action.” Definition 
has probably been of no concern, for as executives, 


“Held at Saranac Lake, New York, in 1957. 
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all of us have been practicing the process of decision- 
making in the performance of our functions— 
whether by means which are orderly, intuitive, or 
unconscious. 

If definition is unimportant, what is important 
for us as executives is the ability to recognize the 
types of decisions with which we should be con- 
cerned. Broadly, there are two types of decisions: 
tactical and strategic. 

Tactical decision is problem-solving of an imme- 
diate nature concerned with operational matters, 
while the strategic decision is problem-solving of 
a long-range nature concerned with matters of pol- 
icy and planning. 

Tactical decisions concern situations which are 
known and simple—such as determining the number 
of portions of food required in the cafeteria. The 
only problem involved in such situations is to find 
the most effective adaptation of known resources. 

Strategic decisions, according to Peter Drucker, 
the eminent New York University Professor of Man- 
agement (3), involve either finding out what the 
situation is, or changing it; either finding out what 
the resources are, or what they should be. Strategic 
decisions could relate to the policies for personnel 
feeding, including the cost, type, and quality of 
service. All decisions concerning the organization’s 
objectives and the means of attaining them are stra- 
tegic in nature. 

For executives, the important decisions are stra- 
tegic, not tactical; and we must involve ourselves 
basically in strategic decisions if we are to act on 
our major objectives. 


Elements of Decision-Making 


What can we do to make decision-making less of a 
harrowing and hazardous experience? 

In recent years, students of scientific manage- 
ment have cast new light on the decision-making 
process. According to the new concepts, it is now 
possible to move from intuition and experience- 
based judgment to a rational, systematic process. 
This process is not a substitute for thought and 
judgment, which cannot be eliminated in any sys- 
tem; rather, it is a systematic approach to the solu- 
tion of problems, indicating in logical sequence the 
basic elements in decision-making. 

These elements can be reduced to five steps: 
(a) defining the problem, (b) analyzing the prob- 
lem, (c) developing alternative solutions, (d) select- 
ing the best solution, and (e) making the decision 
effective. 

Let us consider each step in turn—so that we can 
understand what each entails and how it relates to 
the others in the sequence. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


Most poor decisions are due to our inability to 
define the problem accurately and clearly. Too often 
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what appear to us to be the problems are merely the 
symptoms—and curing the symptoms is never the 
solution. For example, friction between assistants 
may appear to be a “personality” problem, whereas 
it can be caused (as is often the case) by a lack of 
definition of authority and responsibility. 

Our first task in defining the problem is to find 
the “critical factor” or the kernel of the problem. 
We must get at the basic or underlying problem, 
which is not always the apparent problem. 

Our second task is to determine the objectives to 
be attained by the solution. We must be certain in 
advance that the results to be achieved are con- 
sistent with the institution’s objectives and re- 
sources and in keeping with its policies and prin- 
ciples. 

Once we have found the right question and are 
clear on the objectives and requirements of the solu- 
tion, the definition of the problem should present lit- 
tle difficulty. 


ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 


Our first task here is to classify the problem—to 
determine who must make the decision, who must be 
consulted, and who must be informed. Classification 
is of obvious importance, for without knowing who 
does’ what, the decision-making process will fail. 

Our next task in analyzing the problem is to find 
the facts—data that are relevant and valid. Defini- 
tion and classification of the problem make it pos- 
sible for us to select the pertinent facts from all the 
available data. 

However, obtaining the facts is not always the 
whole answer. Usually, it is impessible for us to 
get all the facts. Decisions are based on incomplete 
knowledge because complete knowledge is unavail- 
able or would require too long or too costly an effort. 
However, we should know what information is lack- 
ing in order to judge how much of a risk the deci- 
sion involves. 

The other factor to keep in mind is that facts re- 
late to the past, while decisions relate to the future. 
Therefore, decisions should not be based solely on 
facts; but facts should be used to aid us in reaching 
rational assumptions for future action. 


DEVELOPING ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


All of us have been tempted to make the “right” 
decision at once. This immediate decision is seldom 
the best solution, because it usually represents our 
original pre*udices and assumptions. Hence, acquir- 
ing the habit of developing a full range of alterna- 
tive solutions is important. In this effort, the pros 
and cons of each solution should be listed to indi- 
cate the gains, costs, and risks it represents. Consid- 
ering all alternatives is the only way to be sure we 
do not overlook opportunities, for we tend to see only 
what we expect to see and to miss the unexpected. 
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The number of alternatives varies with each 
problem, but one is common to all: the alternative 
of “no action.” This is just as much a decision as 
any action decision and should always be considered, 
Action in an organization is like surgical interven- 
tion, for even a slight change means shock; and the 
risk of shock compels us at least to consider the pos- 
sibility that “no action” would be the best solution. 


SELECTING THE BEST SOLUTION 


Four criteria can help us in selecting the best of 
the alternative solutions we have developed. They 
are: 

(a) The risk. The risks of each course of action 
must be weighed against the expected gains. 

(b) Economy of effort. The alternatives must be 
weighed to determine which solution will give the 
best return for the least effort and with the least 
disturbance to the organization. 

(c) Timing. In cases of emergency or tension, 
prompt and dramatic action may be called for to 
show that something is happening. When new goals 
are set and a long pull is required, a more gradually 
accelerated course of action may be desirable. 

(d) Limitation of resources. This criterion in- 
volves not only money and facilities but human 
resources which are the mest important. The solu- 
tion will fail unless there are enough people of suf- 
ficient skill to put it into practice. 

Risk, economy of effort, timing, and limitation of 
resources—these are the criteria we can use to help 
us in selecting the best solution. 


MAKING THE DECISION EFFECTIVE 


Of what use is the most brilliantly conceived 
decision that rests inactivated in a file or remains 
ignored by those who are supposed to follow it? Our 
solution, then, to be anything more than an aca- 
demic exercise, must be translated into action. 

The most important thing is acceptance of the 
decision by those who must carry it out; they must 
be sold on it. But selling a decision—trying to put it 
over after it has been made—never has the maxi- 
mum effect; it implies that it is contrary to what 
the people involved want to do and that it therefore 
needs to be sold. 

The best way to gain acceptance is to create a 
climate in which the people who must make the 
decision effective make it their decision. But this 
cannot wait until this fifth and final step, when the 
decision has already been made. It must be created 
from the very beginning of the decision-making 
process—by involving the appropriate people in the 
process. These people must understand why changes 
in behavior are expected of them, as well as of their 
associates, if they are to be motivated to change 
their behavior willingly and give more than grudg- 
ing support to the decision. 
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Thus, the people who must perform the action 
should be involved at the beginning of Step 3— 
developing alternative solutions and selecting the 
pest sclution. Only in this way can their conscien- 
tious support be assured. Only in that way can the 
decision be made effective. 

These, then, are the five steps in a rational, 
systematic approach to decision-making, as de- 
veloped recently by scientific management experts. 
They do not take the place of thought; they channel 
it. They discipline and direct thought. They do not 
render judgment unnecessary, but they do aid it. 
They do not eliminate risk, but they do reduce it. 
Certainly by. following these steps, we can greatly 
improve our batting average as decision-makers. 


Dietitians as Decision-Makers 


What we have considered applies to decision-making 
in general. How does all this relate to the dietitian? 
Specifically, we have said that dietitians, like all 
executives, should concentrate on strategic deci- 
sions, as opposed to tactical decisions. What sort of 
strategic decisions ordinarily face dietitians? 

Dietitians in general are confronted with such 
strategic decisions as those involved in the plan- 
ning and ordering of meals, the organization of 
personnel, and the selection of kitchen and dining 
room equipment. The buying of meat alone poses 
such a decision; should the dietitian buy prefabri- 
cated cuts of meat, use frozen meat, or order a loin 
and cut her own steaks? 


HOSPITAL DIETITIANS 


Dietitians in hospitals face special problems that 
require strategic decisions. One such problem—an 
important one—is whether there should be a cen- 
tralized or decentralized food service. This problem 
reflects the constant need for the dietitian to survey 
the food operation and to be on the lookout for ways 
to improve it for greater efficiency, economy, and 
service, 

Other serious problems relate to the attitude, 
shared by a large segment of the public, that hos- 
pital food is atrocious and that the service greatly 
inconveniences patients. This attitude is present in 
such questions as: Why does the hospital patient 
have to order food a day in advance? Why must 
dinner be at 5 o’clock? Why can’t the food—and 
particularly the coffee—be hot when it is served? 
These questions, and the attitude they mirror, rep- 
resent a real challenge to the resourcefulness of the 
dietitian. 

Dietitians at colleges and schools have problems 
similar to those existing in hospitals. Food is part 
of the institution’s contractual arrangement with 
the student, and costs are skyrocketing. The dieti- 
tian is therefore hard pressed to serve food with a 
shrinking budget, let alone make the food interest- 
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ing. The problem calls for a high quality of execu- 
tive ability. 


DIETITIANS IN RESTAURANTS 


Dietitians employed by restaurants are also con- 
fronted by a variety of strategic decisions. Some are 
required to meet the serious problems created by 
subtle changes in patronage in a dynamic economy, 
changes in population that occur as result of urban 
development, shifts in transportation facilities, and 
the consequent effects on shopping habits. A street 
changes, a neighborhood changes, a clientele changes 
—just as food fads and eating habits change—and 
the dietitian must keep alert to the demands of a 
dynamic situation and to the decisions that it pcses. 

Dietitians engaged by food manufacturers and 
product developers must also make strategic deci- 
sions regarding changing tastes, and their decisions 
have broader application, for the food products they 
deal with have regional if not national distribution. 
Therefore, it is particularly important that they 
have the sensitivity to detect when a fad is dying 
out, as well as a sense of innovation and a flair for 
the dramatic. 

Dramatizing food is showmanship and salesman- 
ship. It is an essential element in food service, not 
just an extra that is thrown in if time or inspira- 
tion permit. It often makes the difference between 
“good” and “excellent.” It builds acceptance and 
prestige. For example, it seems to me that the worst 
decision one restaurant chain made some years ago 
was to take out of the window the chef who flipped 
hot cakes before an always-present audience of 
fascinated onlookers. This was drama—and selling 
at its best. 

One major food problem is common to all types of 
institutions, namely how to avoid the monotony and 
predictability of food service, the deadly sameness 
that institutions almost invariably breed. The trick 
is to keep the patient, student, or customer guessing 
—or at least to keep him from being able to say with 
assurance: “Monday is always stew day.” 


Delegating and Training Assistants 


These are some of the major areas where strategic 
decisions are often required of the dietitian. They 
are the types of decisions on which you, as execu- 
tives, should devote most of your time, energy, and 
imagination. The tactical decisions, which relate to 
the operating details, should wherever possible be 
delegated to assistants. 

Of course, the way our assistants carry out their 
delegated duties reflects upon us as executives. If 
we do not protect ourselves from assistants who 
pass on to us what is their own responsibility, we 
become involved in tasks which divert us from our 
own responsibilities. We can best protect ourselves 
by properly training our assistants. 
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If we possess the proper concept of ourselves as 
executives, and if we organize our staffs properly, 
we would not have to be glued to our desks. We could 
get around more and do some of the things for 
which we never seem to find the time. Maybe we 
would then be able to devote some time to long- 
range planning, which always seems to lose out to 
lesser matters of immediate concern. 


The Decision-Making Temperament 


There is something further that we can do about 
our difficult role as decision-maker, and that is to 
learn to live with it. How? By learning to make 
decisions without strain or clamor. By developing 
the temperament of being comfortable in the con- 
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stant state of uncertainty, which is the atmosphere 
of decision-making. Once we have acquired this 
temperament, our progress as executives quickens, 
We move with more decisiveness and assurance. We 
anticipate decisions and are ready for them. With 
reason, we are looked to for leadership. We begin to 
reap the rewards that ability at decision-making 
deserves. 
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Dietetics in Newfoundland 


On May 30, 1958, after a 2-hr. flight via Mission 
plane north from Gander, I arrived at St. Anthony, 
Newfoundland, to become the first dietitian-housekeeper 
for The International Grenfell Association. Twenty- 
five years earlier, as a sophomore at Milwaukee-Downer 
College, I had heard Dr. Wilfred Grenfell speak about 
the need for medical care among the fishermen on the 
northern coast of Newfoundland and in the Labrador. 
His tales of that bleak, northern land were fascinating, 
and I had never forgotten them. 

St. Anthony is a pretty little village of about 1500 
population at the northern tip of Newfoundland. It is 
built around a harbor, its white, box-like, frame houses 
rising up to the surrounding hills. The main occupation 
is fishing, although the Mission itself furnishes consider- 
able employment, with its hospital, dairy, greenhouse, 
pig farm, cooperative store, orphanage, lumber mill, 
and handicraft industry. 

The hospital serves as the base of operation for the 
smaller hospitals and nursing stations maintained by 
the International Grenfell Association along the coasts 
of northern Newfoundland and the Labrador. It has 
140 beds, half of which are for patients with tuber- 
culosis. The general hospital is kept busy with medical, 
surgical, obstetric, and pediatric patients. The patients 
are mostly white, since the Indians and Eskimos are 
usually cared for in the smaller hospitals and nursing 
stations closer to their homes. 

Roads are few and transport to and from the hospital 
varies with the season. In summer, patients arrive by 
small boat or coastal steamer, in winter by dog-team 
or snowmobile. For the past three years, the Mission 
has had the use of a six-passenger plane which operates 
on pontoons in summer and on skis in winter. Its 
frequent trips between St. Anthony and small isolated 
settlements make hospitalization possible for many 
who would otherwise be without medical care. 

Our staff consists of: four doctors, a dentist, ten 
nurses, two laboratory technicians, three secretaries, 
and a housekeeper-dietitian. We are English, Irish, 
Scots, Dutch, Canadian, and American. The combina- 
tion is a happy one; our only differences have been 
those of terminology in language. 

As housekeeper-dietitian, my work has been varied 
and interesting and has also included supervision of 
the laundry. Housekeeping and laundry were new fields 
for me, but I found everyone most helpful. Kitchen 
activities were familiar, of course, but because of 
limited equipment, supplies, and personnel, there were 
many adjustments and re-evaluations to make. 


The basic diet of most northern Newfoundlanders 
consists of potatoes, turnips, salt fish, bread, molasses, 
and tea. Although the hospital dietary is a considerable 
improvement over this, I felt at first that it was grossly 
inadequate and hence was surprised to find it not too 
deficient when I calculated its nutrients. The hospital 
is fortunate in having its own cows, hens, pigs, and 
greenhouse, from which we get fresh milk, eggs, pork, 
and lettuce the year round. All other food comes by 
ship, which means that nothing is received between 
“freeze-up” in December and “break-up” in June. By 
break-up time, the very thought of an apple or an 
orange becomes most tantalizing. 

With limited supplies, of course, planning modified 
diets strains one’s ingenuity. Ulcer, low-sodium, reduc- 
ing, and diabetic diets are the most frequently ordered. 
Ulcers are quite common among the men, and one 
wonders if irregular eating habits, along with the heavy 
labor involved in commercial fishing, might be con- 
twibuting factors. Diabetes seems to occur more often 
in women. The value of a calculated diet is questionable, 
however, for the limited choice of food makes advisable 
insulin dosage sufficient to cover the socalled normal 
diet. Dietary instruction is given, but strict adherence 
to it is not expected. 

A close relationship exists between the Mission and 
the community, with hospital staff members participat- 
ing freely in school and church activities. In the absence 
of a home economics teacher, I was asked to teach 
cooking to a class of sixth and seventh grade girls. 
They have been eager and interested, and although 
somewhat hampered by lack of space, equipment, and 
supplies, we have still managed to have fun and per- 
haps to learn a little, too. 

As I prepare to leave St. Anthony, some isolated 
events come to mind which will make this year long 
remembered: the Christmas party for the aides and 
maids at which the doctors carved the roasts and the 
nurses waited on table; Sports Day, for which we made 
1500 doughnuts and many gallons of coffee to sell to 
those who gathered from miles around to participate 
in or to watch dog-team races and other winter sports 
events; the yapping of dogs outside the hospital in the 
small hours of a cold, blizzardy morning, thus an- 
nouncing that an emergency case had arrived and that 
doctors and nurses would soon be bustling about. These 
and other memories have made this year both enjoy- 
able and worth while.—Doris Vecker, Dietitian, Inter- 
national Grenfell Association, St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land, 





Improving Your Writing 
Ability’ 


EVERETT O. ALLDREDGE 


Director, Program Development Division, 
Office of Records Management, 
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General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE BEST and most direct approach to the challenge 
of improving your writing is to start writing plain 
sentences. This approach has been largely covered 
by those who contend that a sentence should wear 
the “4-S badge of honor.” The 4-S’s are a pedagogic 
device, of course, for people to remember that their 
sentences should be “short, simple, strong, and sin- 
cere.” 

It is generally agreed that if you can write good 
sentences, you can write good paragraphs. If you 
can write good paragraphs, you can write anything 
well, whether it be a letter, a report, an instruction, 
or an article for publication. Well, how do we achieve 
a good sentence? 


Plan the Whole 


The sentence fits into a larger whole, and it should 
not fit like a square peg in a round hole. If it is to 
fit snugly, its relationship to its neighboring sen- 
tences must be pre-established. 

If you know what you are going to say, what your 
main parts are, and what you want to emphasize, 
your battle is half over. Too many people think that 
a confused idea becomes clearer when they put it 
down on paper. It doesn’t work out that way. If an 
idea is confused in your mind when you start, it will 
probably be just as confused when you put it down 
on paper. We cannot admonish ourselves too often 
that we should “Plan—then write.” 

Any logical arrangement will do. Chronology is 
one way; priority of importance is another. The pat- 
tern you can use most often is the newspaper re- 
porters’ famous “who-what-when-where-why.” 

Plan to state your main idea briefly at the begin- 
ning. Don’t explain your answer before giving it. 
Come to the point quickly. The reader will have less 
trouble following you, if he has some idea where 
you’re going. 

‘Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 23, 
1958. 


Be Reader-Centered 


It is not enough to know the points you want to 
make. You must also be responsive to the reader. 
Learn as much about him as you can. Tie in with his 
experience. Use words you are confident will be 
familiar to him. He will not understand your 
thought unless you use words he can understand and 
can link it with some old idea he already has. The 
golden rule of writing is: “Write to others as they 
would like to be written to.” 

When writers are self-centered, they exhibit ego- 
centric faults. Trying to impress the reader is one 
of these. Reports and instructions are not the place 
for this, however. Even though it’s your academic 
prowess or it’s the vastness of your technical infor- 
mation you want admired, writing to impress re- 
sults in technical mumbo-jumbo or professional 
hocus-pocus, often with some legal gobbledygook 
thrown in for good measure. Then the reader is tak- 
ing a poor second place. 

Writers should not forget the reader for a minute. 
Write to him and for him. Write to express, not im- 
press. Actually, the United States has passed the 
yokel stage where it can be impressed by a flow of 
polysyllables. The writer who makes the best im- 
pression is the one who can express complex ideas 
simply. “Big men use little words; little men use big 
words.” When college men write to prove they went 
to college, and non-collegians write to cover up that 
they didn’t, they aren’t thinking of the reader. 


Use Nouns That Can Be Pictured 


Good writing is largely dependent on choice of 
nouns and verbs. Nouns are symbols for things. 
When one is uttered, the brain should be able to take 
a picture of it, like a camera. To be easily under- 
stood, use nouns that will appeal to the sense of 
touch, smell, taste, feeling, hearing. Concrete nouns 
stir up visual images. They deal with experiences 
the reader can share with you. The opposite of “con- 
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crete” is abstract—and people cannot readily grasp 
abstract terms. 

Some language experts describe nouns in terms 
of an abstraction ladder. The lower rungs of the 
ladder represent the concrete terms for which the 
reader can readily identify the reference. As you 
go up the ladder, each noun becomes more abstract 
than the one below it. At the same time, the refer- 
ence becomes more vague and therefore more open 
to confusion. For example, here’s a ladder: 

materiel 


cm 


airplane 


fighter plane 


> 
jet fighter 


When possible, keep your word choice low on the 
abstraction ladder. 

Abraham Lincoln understood the virtue of being 
concrete, which is why so many of his sentences 
sparkle. Consider his gem to General Hooker during 
the Civil War: “If the head of Lee’s Army is at 
Martinsburg and the tail of it on the plank road be- 
tween Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the ani- 
mal must be slim somewhere. Could you not break 
him?” 


Use Active Verbs 


The corollary to a concrete noun is a verb in the 
active voice. The verb can be the strongest word in 
a sentence—or the weakest. Whether writing comes 
to life, is vivid, and has force depends on how you 
handle verbs. One of the most common faults in 
letterwriting is working the passive voice to death. 
The reason usually given for this is that in the 
passive voice you can “get away with murder.” 
There is no doer of the action. Things just “hap- 
pen.” You can’t “pin anything on anybody.” In the 
passive voice, you can’t tell who thought of some- 
thing, who did something, who recommended it, or 
who is responsible. This may result in job security, 
but it doesn’t result in good writing. 

By avoiding personal pronouns, we are often left 
without a real subject for our sentences. To whom 
are we to attribute our statements? The most fre- 
quent recourse is to lapse into the impersonal pas- 
sive, such as “it is believed” or “it will be appre- 
ciated.” Too many impersonal passives make our 
writing sound as if it came from granite monoliths 
rather than from human beings. The organizations 
we work for are monolithic enough without having 
any writing we do for them foster the feeling 
further. 


Use Short Words and Sentences 


A letter, report, or article is like a loaf of bread. It 
is meant to feed the brain. Yet the brain, if it is to 
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digest the food, must have its bread sliced and take 
it in bites. In this respect it differs little from the 
mouth. We may carry this analogy further and say 
that paragraphs are slices, and sentences are bites, 

The maximum bite for most brains is about 
twenty-one words. More than that becomes a 
“mouthful.” The maximum slice for most brains is 
about ten lines. More than that makes biting 
difficult. 

It is fairly easy to keep the average sentence 
length at twenty-one words or under. Note that 
word, “average.” It still permits you to indulge in 
some long sentences. Certainly, you want to avoid 
the monotony of one short sentence after another. 
But when you do write marathon sentences, make 
sure they move straight ahead, with few twists and 
turns. The best way to unravel a complicated sen- 
tence is to play “chop it.” Put periods in place of 
some of the “ands.” Also, as a general practice, it is 
well to give each thought its own sentence. 

Long paragraphs may not be as hard to under- 
stand as are long complicated sentences, but they 
are tiring. The very sight of one discourages the 
reader, who intuitively realizes the extra effort it 
will demand of him. So, keep your paragraphs un- 
der ten lines. 

Short words help to make a letter easy to under- 
stand. Letters should not average more than 165 
syllables for each 100 words. If you have a big 
vocabulary of sesquipedalion polysyllables, watch 
out or you will bog down. 


The Fog Index 


Most of the methods of measuring the readability 
of written material are based on sentence length and 
word length. The “Fog Index” method developed 
by Robert Gunning is one of the simplest. 

It has one big advantage. It correlates with 
school-grade levels of reading difficulty. For in- 
stance, the average person with ten years of school- 
ing can read, with ease, material with a Fog Index 
of 10 or less. A college graduate can read material 
with a Fog Index of 16 or 17. This is how to find the 
Fog Index of written material: 

(a) Figure out the average number of words per 
sentence. Use a sample at least 100 words long. Di- 
vide the total words by the number of sentences. 
The result is the average sentence length. 

(b) Count the words of three syllables or more. 
Den’t count: capitalized words; combinations of 
short easy words, such as bookkeeper and butterfly; 
or verbs of three syllables that are found by adding 
“ed” or “es,” such as “created” or “trespasses.” 
Divide the number of words of.three syllables by the 
total words in the sample. Thus you get the percent- 
age of hard words. 

(c) Add the two factors above and multiply the 
total by 0.4 to obtain the Fog Index. 
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If what you have written has a Fog Index of more 
than 12, it’s above the easy-reading range. You are 
writing on the college level of complexity and you’re 
placing under a handicap the ideas you’re trying 
to express. And, you’re likely to be either ignored 
or misunderstood. 

Sentences averaging 20 words in length and 10 
per cent hard words will give a Fog Index of 12. 
Because a person with good schooling can under- 
stand written matter with a Fog Index of 17-plus 
doesn’t mean he likes to read it. He doesn’t like to 
stand on mental tiptoe and strain to get the mean- 
ing. He would much rather read material written 
with a Fog Index of 12 or 10. 


Reduce Verbiage 

There is a monetary cost to unnecessary words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs, which we need not consider 
here. Yet few things rob writing of its strength 
more than wordiness. Words are like inflated money; 
the more used, the less each is worth. 

Make every word carry its weight. Sidney Smith, 
the humorist, once said: ‘In composing, as a gen- 
eral rule, run a pen through every other word you 
have written; you have no idea what vigor it will 
give your style.”’ That sentence is so funny it hurts. 

Almost any good English text is taken up with 
the ways to deflate wordiness. The techniques for 
this are numerous. 


* * * Youareedvised+thatthe schedule should be 


sent directly to this office #6-soon -as—pes- 
tte 

* * A copy is attached herete-for--ourinforme- 
bs a eh 

* * d¢will-be-observed—that all messages ema- 
nating from the Washington office .. . 

8 ee tee eee tee seo tO nl 7 aa 


BANE 2.x < 
* * This will enable the States to get started 
crtbes 
* The study is nearly completed at—+he—pres- 
tthe 
Words can be substituted for phrases, roundabout 
expressions can be made direct, lighter connectives 
can be used—and so it goes. There is an old saying: 
“He who thinks by the inch, and writes by the yard, 
should be kicked by the foot.” 


Develop Word Mastery 


Short words are good, but even more important is 
the use of the right word. No one seriously proposes 
that the preference for short words should limit 
anyone’s vocabulary. Intelligence and vocabulary 
size are too closely linked; we need long and infre- 
quently used words with which to think. 

The largest English dictionaries today contain 
about 650,000 words. Federal executives undoubt- 
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edly have large vocabularies—many in the neigh- 
borhood of 30,000 words. A vocabulary of 50,000 
words would be about tops even for learned pro- 
fessors. 

Large vocabularies are needed to read many 
books, particularly if they are technical or profes- 
sional in nature. Words are the tools of thought, 
and unless a person has a good vocabulary, he will 
be unable to read much that has been written by our 
great scientists and philosophers. In one very real 
sense, good sentences depend on our mastery of our 
language. 

Those of us who learned English as children are 
likely to take our words for granted. We have known 
them so long that it seldom occurs to us to examine 
them carefully to make sure we really know what 
they mean. Some of us use the commonest words 
with only a rough idea of their meaning and only 
approximate correctness. 

Can you, for example, define the difference be- 
tween correct, accurate, exact, and precise? apt, 
likely, liable? effective, effectual, efficient? evidence 
and proof? resist and oppose? verify and confirm? 
modify and qualify? practical and practicable? You 
need to know these differences if your writing is to 
be sharp and clear. 

It may be that you need to increase your mastery 
over words. If so, you have a tough job ahead. The 
suggestions for better writing I have given so far 
are relatively easy to follow. Increasing one’s mas- 
tery over words takes more time and effort, and— 
let’s recognize it—depends on the quality of one’s 
mind. 

Perhaps the best way to gain greater command 
of language is through study of the way acknowl- 
edged masters use words. Read widely. Observe the 
meaning of words in their context; compare this 
meaning with your own understanding of them. 
Your own understanding will become sharper, more 
precise. 

You will also find useful words that are familiar 
to you but that are not part of your working vo- 
cabulary. They are more like passing acquaintances 
than friends on whom you can rely. Unless your 
memory is unusual, you may wish to build a list of 
these words, together with examples of their use. 
Practice their correct use and introduce them into 
your conversation and writing until they come read- 
ily to your tongue when needed. 


Use a Conversational Tone 


When writing, place your reader on the other side 
of your desk. Imagine that he is sitting there, at- 
tentive. You are going to exchange some informa- 
tion with him. He’s listening. Your writing becomes 
a deliberate conversation-piece. 

This rule is often phrased, “Write as you talk.” 
Well, anyway, write as much that way as you can. 
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A conversational tone is one of the best avenues to 
good writing. The reason is not far to seek, It in- 
creases interest. 

Most people talk better than they write insofar 
as some of the essentials of good writing are con- 
cerned. That is to say, in speaking we tend to use 
short sentences, to be more direct and forthright, 
to use active verbs, personal pronouns, contrac- 
tions, and more graphic nouns. In writing, we tend 
to be more grammatical, use fewer fragmentary 
sentences, and organize better what we have to say. 

Thus, while we can’t actually write the way we 
talk, we can, however, put a reasonable facsimile of 
our ordinary talking self on paper. As E. H. Sturte- 
vant has said: “Spoken language is the primary 
phenomenon, and writing is only a more or less im- 
perfect reflection of it.” 


Use Variety 

A steady diet of simple words and sentences would 
get quite monotonous to any reader. Vary the diet 
so that he won’t be bored. Variety is the spice of 
reading as well as of life. Use simple, short sen- 
tences most of the time, but not all the time. When 
a foot-and-a-half-long word is really necessary, use 
it. Keep most paragraphs short, but don’t be afraid 
to toss in a fairly long one if logic demands it. 

Don’t think for a moment that the principles of 
clear writing put you in a straitjacket. You have 
all the freedom you’ll ever need. You can give free 
rein to your individual writing style. And you 
should—for variety’s sake. 

There are at least a dozen ways of expressing any 
idea. Which is best will be determined by the exact 
meaning you wish to convey and by the way the par- 
ticular sentence fits in with those that surround it. 
Here, for example, are a few different ways of writ- 
ing the idea: “Clear, interesting writing contains 
all sorts of variety.” 

PERSONAL: Variety will give your writing clarity and in- 
terest. 

CONDITIONAL: If you use variety, you will write more 
clearly and interestingly. 

SPECIFIC: Variety in words, sentences, tone, and struc- 
ture is a key to interesting writing. 

NEGATIVE: Writing that has no variety lacks sparkle and 
interest. 

COMPARATIVE: Writing that has variety interests the 
reader; writing that lacks it is dull. 

PREPOSITIONAL BEGINNING: Without variety, writing is 
dull. 

PARTICIPIAL BEGINNING: Lacking variety, writing is dull. 

IMPERATIVE: Put variety in what you write to interest 
your reader. 

TEMPORAL: When you put variety in your writing, you 
hold your reader’s interest. 
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Be Forthright and Friendly 

All of us should have an inherent dignity. Writing 
that befits our dignity must carry the hallmark of 
sincerity. It must have good tone—friendly without 
being submissive, forthright without any trace of 
arrogance. 

Tone refers not so much to what we say as to 
how we say it. This “how’’ may make friends for us 
or it may make enemies. Sometimes it is accentuat- 
ing the positive. Again, it may be no more than the 
addition of a graciously worded sentence to an oth- 
erwise factual account. 

Put yourself in the place of the addressee and ask, 
“How will he feel when he reads this? Will it move 
him to the desired response?” 

After planning what you will say, then give some 
thought to the tone that is appropriate to your mes- 
sage. The appropriate tone may be matter of fact, 
particularly warm or informal, convincing, persua- 
sive, sympathetic, earnest, simple, insistent, regret- 
ful, grateful, or firm and formal. 

A courteous tone is appropriate at all times. That 
courtesy is deep seated in the United States is indi- 
cated by the fact that its people pay more than ten 
million dollars a year in telegraph tolls to add the 
word “please” to their messages. Courtesy—used in 
the best sense of the word—is not incompatible with 
firmness and forcefulness. 

I realize full well that much of what I have said 
is not necessarily the advice one would give a novel- 
ist, a copywriter, a dramatist, a poet, or possibly the 
creative essayist. Throughout this talk, instead, has 
run the assumption that we are concerned with the 
kind of more prosaic writing you and I do when we 
write reports, instructions, letters, and factual ar- 
ticles. 

Any number of writers are also making the wor- 
ried observation that much of our trouble in the 
world today comes from a breakdown in communica- 
tion between people, and peoples. William James, 
our great American psychologist, witnessed the be- 
ginning of this phenomenon at the start of the 
twentieth century and thought he knew part of the 
reason. Said Mr. James: “Even though there are 
only two people talking together, there are actually 
eight personalities present; there are you and I; 
there is who I think I am, and who you think you 
are; there is who you think I am, and who I think 
you are; and there is who I think you think you are, 
and who you think I think I am.” 

This difficulty, defined by William James, makes 
necessary the kind of plain writing we have dis- 
cussed here. 





In 1958, hospitals in the U.S. cared for 700,000 more patients than in 1957. Vol- 
untary short-term hospitals cared for 15,825,136 cases, with the average patient 
stay being 7.4 days. An average of $29.24 a day was spent for the care of each 
patient, an increase of $2.43 over 1957, although patients paid an average of $1.28 


a day less than it cost to care for them. 





EVA ROBINS 


New York State Board of Mediation, 
New York, New York 


WHILE THE TECHNICAL skills and job requirements 
in the world of dietetics differ greatly from those 
of like positions in industry, the employee relations 
problems and needs are much the same in your 
work as those of a major department head in a fac- 
tory operation or of a store manager. 

I cannot discuss the techniques of handling griev- 
ances without first touching on the philosophy of 
employee relations of your institution and of your- 
self; the organizational structure of your institu- 
tion; the purposes and values of your institution. 
I would not have you believe that the technique of 
properly handling grievances, alone, will solve or 
even contribute to the solution of your problems. 
Handling employee problems with management, or 
management problems with employees, is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the job atmosphere of the insti- 
tution as a whole and cannot be divorced from it. 

You are responsible for operating effectively a 
vital arm of your institution. What do you, as an 
individual, need for your job? 

Malcolm MeNair, in discussing the desirability 
of developing in the individual the ability to think, 
describes (1) this ability as follows: “[the ability ] 
to deal with situations, to go to the heart of things, 
to formulate problems and issues.” He believes that 
this ability must be cultivated, that it requires 
practice in “digging out significant facts, in weigh- 
ing evidence, foreseeing contingencies, developing 
alternatives, finding the right questions to ask.’’ He 
goes on to say: “Dealing with people is eminently 
important in the day’s work of the business execu- 
tive, but so are the processes of analysis, judgment, 
and decision making. It takes skill and persistence 
to dig out facts; it takes judgment and understand- 
ing to get at the real issues; it takes perspective 
and imagination to see the feasible alternatives; it 
takes logic and intuition to arrive at conclusions; it 
takes the habit of decision and a sense of timing to 
develop a plan of action.” 

As dietitians administering and directing large 

‘Presented before the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association in September 1958. 


Handling Employee 
Grievances’ 


departments in your institutions, you must, of 
course, have the professional skills and competence, 
and you must keep those skills up to date. But your 
professional competence is not enough. You must 
also direct your departments so as to insure 
their functioning in an effective manner. Services 
must be maintained, costs kept at acceptable levels. 
You, just as all department heads of any business 
or enterprise, are subject to pressures from top 
management (in your case, the hospital administra- 
tor), from the doctors, from the patients, from the 
people you supervise. That you should request a dis- 
cussion of employee relations indicates your concern 
with the problems of supervision. Probably you are 
concerned with such difficult manifestations of the 
problem as turnover, absenteeism, promotability, 
tardiness, lack of adequately trained personnel, in- 
different or sloppy performance, lack of self-control 
and self-discipline, and lack of personal responsi- 
bility in both employees and supervisors. 


Top Management's Responsibility 


In meeting your responsibility in the operation of 
your departments, whose attitude do you think you 
reflect in your relationship with the employees you 
supervise—your own or top management’s? Do 
you know your own philosophy of personnel admin- 
istration? Do you know top management’s philos- 
ophy of labor relations and personnel administra- 
tion? What are the values recognized by top man- 
agement? Are they evidenced in its policy-making? 
What values do you recognize? Do they agree with 
management’s? If not, what do you do about it? 

I have been involved in personnel administration 
and labor relation work for many years. I have done 
my share of complaining, as have most personnel 
people, when a policy adopted by management, fre- 
quently through my own efforts, was made value- 
less because of what I thought was inept, ineffectual, 
or petty supervisory administration. I am not now 
sure that I was always right! The supervisor has 
been given the lion’s share of the blame when policy 
does not work out as planned. However, I think now 
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that more often the deterioration of policy is caused 
by one or more of the following: 

(a) The administrative attitude on the highest 
level within the organization is inconsistent with 
the policy. 

(b) There is failure by top management to as- 
sure employees that the same fundamental under- 
standing, motives, and values are present at all 
levels and segments of management. 

(ec) There is a lack of adequate analysis and plan- 
ning. 

(d) There is so much emphasis on group think- 
ing, on the “team,” on conformity, and on the sen- 
timental and deadly “be kind to people” school of 
human relationships, that individual ability, indi- 
vidual judgment, individual discontent and effort at 
improvement, individual willingness to stand up and 
be counted are very nearly lost. 

It takes very little time for the attitudes and ad- 
ministrative climate of top management to permeate 
into and to color every phase of an operation. It 
takes very little time for your attitudes to color 
those of the people you supervise. It is worth while, 
then, to try to analyze your own organization, to 
examine the attitudes and values of the manage- 
ment of your organization, and your own: with 
which do you agree (and accept as your own) ? with 
which do you disagree (and only apparently accept) ? 
which do you ignore by substituting your own atti- 
tudes and values? 


Factors That Make Supervising Difficult 


In addition to the differences in philosophy and atti- 
tude which frequently destine a policy to failure, 
there are other factors which make it difficult for a 
supervisor to supervise, among them: 

(a) Lack of time. A supervisor may thus be pre- 
vented from doing all that she might in solving 
problems, i.e., analyzing them, weighing all the fac- 
tors, seeking out and examining alternative solu- 
tions, choosing and effectuating the best solution. 
Because of the pressures of time, it is sometimes 
easier to dispose of a problem quickly (and inade- 
quately), without regard to policy or to the real 
needs of the situation. 

(b) The ever-present factor of cost. The super- 
visor who is concerned with the problems of operat- 
ing within a budget is often unwilling to increase 
operating costs, even though a dollar spent now may 
save $5 next year. As an example of this point, I 
have known a supervisor who has refused to give 
more than lip service to a training program insti- 
tuted at great cost by management, because to sup- 
port that program meant taking an employee away 
from the department one hour each day. 

Thus, the pressures of cost, the pressures of time, 
and frequently the difference between top manage- 
ment’s values and attitudes and those of the super- 
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visor, often conspire to make the supervisor less 
than responsible, less than effective, in directing 
and operating her own department. 


The Supervisor’s Responsibility 


But before you sit back comfortakly with the 
thcught that the other fellow is to blame for the 
problems in your departments, let me make one 
thing clear. Although you may not be responsible for 
the pressures of time and cost which make it difficult 
for you to operate, you do have a substantial con- 
tribution to make. Even with those pressures, a 
good part of the responsibility is yours if you will 
accept it, for the operation cannot work without 
you. The value of a sound personnel policy is lost 
when it is administered grudgingly, with spite, with 
favoritism, with little insight into the minds and 
needs of others, or with emphasis on petty details 
instead of on the spirit and meaning of the policy. 

Where there is an understanding of and agree- 
ment with the individual and institutional values 
of that part of management which has the respcnsi- 
bility for making policy; where there are sound pol- 
icies and plans; where top management’s philosophy 
and attitude are understood and accepted; there, the 
supervisor should be able to function properly, pro- 
vided she has the tools with which to administer 
policy, i.e., time, help, and money. Too, she must 
have a clear understanding on specific policies, such 
as vacations, holidays, sick leave, pay scales, hours, 
overtime, time off, and so on. The supervisor must 
know her area of responsibility, which specific pol- 
icies are hers to administer, which are administered 
by the controller, the personnel administrator, or 
the administrator’s office. Will she have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise her responsibility freely, to make 
mistakes, to be held accountable for her decisions? 
Will she have the authority commensurate with her 
responsibility? Before she can function properly as 
a supervisor, before she can be held accountable, 
she has the right to know the answers to these ques- 
tions. 


The Individual’s Needs 


To the employee, you, the supervisor, are the em- 
ployer. Out of what he is as an individual, coupled 
with his relationship with you, comes his attitude 
toward his work, toward self-control and self-dis- 
cipline, toward not too readily justifying failure, 
toward pride in accomplishment. It is obvious, then, 
that when I speak of the proper handling of griev- 
ances I do not mean “pampering” the employee, or 
that everyone is, necessarily, “happy.” I do not 
mean that you must give the employee everything 
he wants, or thinks he wants, or what you think he 
wants. Certainly I do not mean that it is possible, 
or even desirable, to remove all friction or the 
causes of friction. An industrial psychiatrist ex- 
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pressed to me the opinion that there is much to be 
said in favor of the square peg in the round hole, 
that in learning to accommodate, other learning and 
growth occurs. No, the proper handling of griev- 
ances dces not mean that you must “hold the em- 
ployee’s hand” to make sure he is comfortable and 
happy, is not working too hard, and is contented! 
Again, Mr. McNair quotes from an address by S. F. 
Teele, Dean of Harvard Business School (2): 

. conflicts as to basic personal purposes and 
objectives, as to the values to be sought in life, are 
far more often the barriers to effective perform- 
ance than intellectual incapacity or lack of the 
necessary knowledge. The goal then from this point 
of view is the development of that inner serenity 
which comes from having struggled with and then 
resolved the basic questions of purpose and values. 

On the other hand, in business as in the world 
generally, discontent is an element of the greatest 
importance. Dissatisfaction with oneself, with one’s 
performance, is an essential for improvement. 

So important to the progress of the world is dis- 

content on the part of the relatively few who feel 

it, that we have come to characterize it as divine 
discontent. The need is for inner seren‘ty and divine 
discontent—a need for both in a balance between 
the two appropriate for the particular individual. 

So, again, we focus on the individual and on what 
is appropriate for him. 

Each of us is unique. The forces that impel me 
to take a certain course and to react in one way 
do not necessarily impel you. We continue, through- 
out our lives, to react to the influences of others and 
to influence others. The handling of grievances and 
the administration of policy are but small parts of 
the relationship between yourself and your em- 
ployees, but even in this small part, the effect is far- 
reaching. Yet if you open your thinking to attempt 
to understand the motivations of others, the causes 
of individual and group unrest, while you are han- 
dling a simple grievance, you take a long step for- 
ward. Only as we understand the needs and motiva- 
tions of others, as we attempt to foresee the results 
of any action we set in motion, can we think in 
terms of helping ourselves to resolve conflicts on the 
basic questions of purpose and values, contributing 
to the growth of others and of ourselves. 


The Problem of Employee Turnover 


Look at the problem of turnover. There are two 
kinds of turnover caused, I suggest, by very dif- 
ferent conditions. 


SHORT-TERM TURNOVER 


First, there is the turnover which comes soon 
after employment, when either you discharge an em- 
ployee as unsatisfactory or he quits. In either event, 
there has been, in many instances, poor initial selec- 
tion of the job by the employee, or of the employee 
by the employer. There are many reasons for this: 
we have been through a period of extremely tight 
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labor market, a period when the perscnnel office 
had to use every bit of ingenuity it pcssessed to 
attract applicants and every bit of salesmanship it 
pessessed to convince the “acceptable” applicant to 
take the job. In such times, it is not unusual for the 
operating department head, out of desperation, to 
approve anyone, regardless of qualifications. Nor is 
it unusual for the personnel department, having 
pointed out the dangers of hiring the wrong person, 
to bow to the needs of the operating department and 
approve an applicant against all good judgment. 
It takes strength for the personnel executive, prod- 
ded and hounded on all sides to produce help, to 
avoid puffing up the job and the working conditions 
to the applicant. Perhaps the things left unsaid 
should have been said, for when reality does not 
match the dream, the employee quits and a disserv- 
ice has been done to him, to the organization, and 
to you. 

The cost of an employment mistake may not show 
up in the operation of your department, but it is 
part of the cost of operating the institution and cer- 
tainly affects the money available to be spent. 

There is no sure cure for the disease of fast turn- 
over, but perhaps you can prevent much of it. Will 
you suffer along on short staff until the personnel 
people can find someone whom they can recommend ? 
Will you take the risk of losing an applicant by tell- 
ing him how important the unpopular things are, 
such as attendance, promptness, and so on? Will 
you explain the rules to him and tell him how they 
are enforced? Will you enforce them? Will you 
take the risk of showing the applicant where, and 
under what conditions, he will work? Will you give 
the employee the same opportunity for growth, the 
same chance to learn through doing, the same op- 
portunity to exercise judgment, to make mistakes 
and to learn through them, that you would like to 
have for yourself? And, for applicants with special 
problems—the working-mother, the handicapped, 
the student—will you suffer the inconvenience of 
tailor-making the job to fit them—and without grip- 
ing about what the personnel department has done 
to you? Will you take the time and trouble to orient 
the employee to his new surroundings, give him the 
training that your personnel department probably 
has told him he will have? Will you explain, even 
though it seems to you that anyone with any sense 
would understand? You must do all these things, 
and more, to make the new employee more than a 
temporary employee. 

You will note that I have not mentioned pay rates, 
nor do I intend to discuss them. I assume that noth- 
ing I could say will make much difference in the 
budget appropriation for your department. If your 
pay rates are not comparable with those in your 
area, they will not hold your employees, even 
though all other conditions meet their needs. I know 
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of no cure for turnover attributable directly to pay 
rates, except a more realistic look at the pay scales. 

But before we accept the thought that it is pay 
scale and not working conditions which causes turn- 
over, check the real cause. According to surveys, 
wage and salary levels are not the primary source 
of employee discontent. More often, employees place 
the greatest value on how the job meets their needs 
for recognition, for fair evaluation. 

Robert Wood Johnson has described (3) the psy- 
chologic aspects of human nature. He places dignity 
first, recognition second, the instinct for survival 
third, security fourth, social instincts last. Let us, 
then, leave the pay question. It may well be that 
with proper selection and explanation, orientation, 
training, opportunity, recognition, and so on, the 
problem of fast turnover will be substantially re- 
duced. 


TURNOVER OF LONG-TERM EMPLOYEES 


The second type of turnover occurs when your 
trained, valuable employees quit after some length 
of service, or when an employee reaches levels of 
performance which cannot be tolerated and you find 
you must discharge him. This is an exceedingly 
costly and disturbing problem. The prevention of 
this type of turnover requires much of you in terms 
of understanding the needs of the individual. 

Do we always recognize in another his hunger 
for self-expression, his wish for the opportunity to 
advance, the need for success in his endeavors how- 
ever lowly, his need for the personal satisfaction of 
attaining a useful place in the world, his need, above 
all, for his life and his work to have a purpose and 
a meaning? Even in the lowliest jobs in our indus- 
trial and institutional life, there is opportunity for 
pride in work, for the conviction of personal use- 
fulness. But we are all busy people; the routine of 
our work is heavy. The thought of adding to it some- 
thing which is not readily measurable in tangible 
results, which may take much time without being 
apparent to your superiors, which does not seem to 
be part of the operational requirements of your job 
is probably appalling to you. Am I now telling you 
that your burdens must be increased, that you must 
add the heavy additional duty of dealing with people 
so as to provide for them the opportunity for max- 
imum work satisfaction and recognition, so as to 
foster in them the desire to work cooperatively and 
with dignity and with pride? Indeed I am—if your 
aim is to obtain the best possible results in your 
department. 


How do you know when you are functioning well? 
Possibly by reduction in turnover, absenteeism, tar- 
diness, poor work, and so on; possibly in the free- 
dom with which employees come to you with their 
complaints and job problems—not seeking a moth- 
er-substitute, but for a joint analysis of a common 
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problem—knowing on the basis of their experience 
with you that they will be met fairly and be ac- 
corded a dignified and mature status; probably in 
your own inner recognition that things go well. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


An unpublished study made by the Association of 
Hospita! Personnel Executives of Greater New York 
some years ago revealed that most hospitals in New 
York City did not have formalized grievance proce- 
dures. A grievance procedure is nothing so formida- 
ble as it sounds; it is simply an orderly process by 
which the employer, the employee, and the union (if 
there is a union) present to each other a complaint, 
seeking its adjustment. It is a phase of your work 
in which your basic philosophy, your attitudes, your 
values show up, regardless of your method of han- 
dling the grievance. In a unionized operation, a 
grievance procedure is customarily included in the 
collective bargaining agreement, usually with arbi- 
tration as the final recourse if the parties are unable 
to agree. In a non-unionized operation, there some- 
times are formalized procedures, frequently with 
the final decision on an employee’s grievance in the 
hands of a member of top management, or the per- 
sonnel directors, or sometimes in the hands of the 
supervisor who made the initial decision which gave 
rise to the grievance. 

The hospital survey reported that, in most non- 
union hospitals, there was no formalization of griev- 
ance procedure. In its place there seemed to be a 
tacit understanding that an employee had the right 
to raise complaints with his immediate superior and, 
perhaps, up to other levels of supervision. In some 
cases, the personnel people had complete charge of 
the grievance procedure, however informal it might 
be and, in effect, the personnel director acted as an 
arbitrator. 

The actual procedure in a formalized plan is 
mechanical. Much more important than the me- 
chanics, however, is the climate of the administra- 
tion of the grievance machinery. The purpose of the 
procedure is to help remove the bars to employee 
satisfaction, to encourage the employee to work 
effectively and with zest, to recognize the rights, as 
well as the obligations of the employees. However, 
the procedure alone will not do this; it is simply the 
skeleton around which there must be the warm 
flesh of proper and effective administration. 

A grievance procedure which is badly adminis- 
tered is worse than none at all, since with a badly 
administered procedure, the employee is “boxed in”; 
it is his only road, short of quitting, and he finds it 
a dead end. 


WHAT ARE THE COMPLAINTS 


If the process is established by which the em- 
ployees may bring their complaints to you—and on 
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up—the next question is, what complaints? The var- 
jations are infinite, of course. With a unionized op- 
eration, the contract and the practices under the 
contract constitute the body of “law” against which 
the employee’s or the employer’s complaint is meas- 
ured. With a non-unionized operation, complaints 
are measured against adopted policy—if policy ex- 
ists—or against general “rights,” which are not 
clearly defined as such but exist in practice. Many 
employers have found it valuable to have firm, fixed 
policy on as many working conditions as possible, 
to avoid the take-it-as-it-comes, non-uniform prac- 
tices which can be most discriminatory in operation 
and inequitable in administration. But whether in 
a union contract, a policy manual, or a loosely de- 
scribed general understanding or practice, these 
are the “laws” under which your operations are con- 
ducted; these are the laws you administer. 

Having such laws, how can problems in their ad- 
ministration be prevented or, when they occur, be 
handled ? 


PREVENTING PROBLEMS 


As to prevention, there are certain steps you 
might find helpful in avoiding a grievance: 

(a) If there is no union contract, analyze your 
situation to determine whether you want to encour- 
age your management to adopt clear, concise policy 
on all benefits, all conditions—wages, hours, holi- 
days, overtime, scheduling of shifts, vacations, sick 
leave, training, counselling, and so on. If adopted, 
make them clear to the employees. 

(b) Explain to all employees, in advance, any 
changes in policy, procedure, aims, methods—any- 
thing. Don’t assume they know. When you explain, 
give the reasons. You may have heard the story 
about an employer who discontinued a long-standing 
practice of providing free beer to the employees. 
The purpose in this action was laudable enough; 
some of the employees were somewhat “affected”’ 
by the beer. But, the company neglected to tell the 
employees the reasons and nearly had a revolution 
on its hands. How much it cost, in executive time, 
in employee disaffection, is conjectural. Would it not 
have been cheaper to have explained at the very be- 
ginning? And, think of the residual effect on the 
employees ! 

(c) Before you act on what you assume to be 
right, or what is clearly your right as a manager, 
think through the effect of your actions on others. 
A right does not exist in a vacuum. It exists only in 
relation to others. I remember one case in which a 
manager decided that his plant should work on Me- 
morial Day, which fell on a Friday. He posted a 
notice to that effect on Tuesday preceding the holi- 
day. On Wednesday, the employees notified him 
that they would not work on the holiday—that they 
had made plans with their families, that there was 
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no great need for that day’s production. Of course, 
with the employees indignantly discussing this on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the production on those 
days was substantially under par. The manager, 
equally indignant, denied that he had scheduled the 
holiday work out of pique (as the employees 
claimed). He took the position that he had a right 
to schedule work on the holiday, provided he paid 
the premium rates; that he need not explain his 
reason; that his exercise of a right provided in the 
contract should not be subject to challenge. 

He was right, of course. The labor contract clearly 
gave him the right to operate on the holiday, but he 
had forgotten that he was dealing with people. He 
had a real and important need for the produccion 
of that day, a need which he had not chosen to reveal 
and about which the employees knew nothing. Thus, 
each side saw only what was apparent and reached 
conclusions superficially without complete under- 
standing. When the manager was finally prevailed 
upon to explain his needs to the employees and when 
they were convinced of his good faith, they were 
able to produce enough employees, as volunteers, to 
meet the production needs. But what waste—in 
time and in the deterioration of the relationship! 

(d) Be consistent in your interpretation of policy 
but do not sacrifice sound judgment on the altar of 
consistency. If the policy and the interpretations are 
consistent, there is room for the exercise of judg- 
ment in administering the policy. 

(e) Be just in handling disciplinary matters. Rec- 
ognize discipline for what it is: an effort to correct 
conduct harmful to the employee, the organization, 
and others. You may save an otherwise good em- 
ployee, in whom you have an investment, if you at- 
tempt to encourage self-control and self-discipline. 

(f) Explain—not only before but after you take 
action. Make sure the employees understand why 
you have taken an action. 

(g) Remember that no two individuals are alike. 


HANDLING GRIEVANCES 


As to the actual handling of grievances, as dis- 
tinguished from their prevention, the real job is to 
get employees to present them instead of nursing 
them in silence and with resentment. There are 
risks to an employee in presenting a grievance and 
in pursuing it. He may encounter the censure of fel- 
low-employees if they think he is wrong. He may 
earn the enmity of a superior, court discharge, cut 
off promotional opportunity, or find he is considered 
a chronic trouble maker. Employees sometimes use 
the anonymous letter to present grievances without 
taking risks. Pay attention to them; they are fre- 
quently the symptom of a disease. 

If we are agreed that there is value in bringing 
the grievance into the open where it can be handled, 
then we must minimize the risk to the employee in 
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voicing a complaint. It might be helpful if we were 
to aid the employee in preparing and presenting his 
grievance, if we were to encourage him to examine 
the policy under which his grievance is being made, 
if we were to help him to examine and reach his 
own conclusions on the rights and wrongs of his po- 
sition. Regardless of that help, however, only the 
experience of the employee with the supervisor and 
the people at all levels of grievance procedure will 
either cement the fears or will eliminate them. 


GENERALIZATIONS IN GRIEVANCE HANDLING 


The techniques of handling grievances and griev- 
ants must vary according to yourself (the individual 
you are), the individual with whom you are dealing, 
the seriousness of the problem, and the climate at 
the particular time. Nevertheless, as generaliza- 
tions, these may be a few guides: 

(1) Listen—really listen; don’t just give the em- 
ployee an audience. 

(2) Try to understand how the problem appears 
to the employee. 

(3) Try to determine whether you are being told 
the full and real problem or simply a small, petty 
annoyance which is the evidence of a basic dissatis- 
faction. But don’t tell the employee what you think 
is bothering him. Let him tell you. 

(4) Don’t be too busy to hear out the “gripe.” 

(5) Don’t be angry if the employee is complain- 
ing about something you did. 

(6) Determine the basis of the employee’s claim 
in relation to the adopted policy of the institution. 
Help him to analyze it. 

(7) If you know the answer immediately, give it. 

(8) If it is immediately clear that you have been 
wrcng, say so—and put some humor in it. 

(9) Don’t try to “pass the buck” to someone else 
for something you did; be responsible. 

(10) Den’t take a firm, fixed position from which 
you cannot retreat without losing face. 

(11) Don’t jump to conclusions; be sure you have 
the facts. If an employee was absent on Friday, 
claiming illness, and came to work on Monday quite 
sunburned, may you properly assume she was not 
sick on Friday, but instead wanted a long week-end 
at the beach? 

(12) If an employee is criticized for violating a 
rule or policy, be sure the rule or policy was known 
to all employees, that it has been regularly applied, 
and that employees could not assume it had been 
abandcned. 

(13) If you don’t agree with the policy or rule 
you are trying to enforce, don’t try to make a hero 
of yourself with the employees by telling them you 
don’t like it either. The place to complain, if you 
don’t like it, is up! 

(14) Don’t be phony; employees’ antennae are 
sometimes quite remarkable. 
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(15) Don’t permit yourself to be bullied. 

(16) Correct, if you can, the cause of the griev- 
ance—or seek to have it corrected. 

(17) Examine all possible solutions before you 
select the one you think best. 

(18) If the employee is “off base,” say so. Ex- 
plain why. Expect him to have the responsibility to 
accept it when he is wrong. 

(19) Dcen’t give in because you think it would be 
too much bother to process the grievance. 

(20) When you think a grievance has been set- 
tled, check with the employee. See that he thinks so, 
too. 

These are techniques; they almost do not need 
saying. They require modification to the particular 
needs of the moment, to the peculiarities of your 
own operation, and to the facts and circumstances 
in each case. 


WHAT AUTHORITY DO YOU HAVE? 


Assume, then, that you have clear policies under 
which you may operate; that you know the tech- 
niques of grievance handling; that you know the 
personnel philosophy, the values, the attitudes of 
your management, and that you agree with them. 
One further thing is required. You must also know 
the permissible leeway and authority which resides 
in your job. 

It is lonely in the first line of responsible super- 
vision. Decisions must be made quickly, without the 
help of the people above you. It is frequently very 
difficult to know whether a decision is sound, and 
indecision is sometimes equally as harmful in your 
relationship with your employees. You must know, 
in applying policy to the facts in a particular case, 
if you are allowed room for movement. If the re- 
sponsibility and the authority for exercising judg- 
ment is yours, a word of caution is needed perhaps. 
Do not be upset if your decision is not always viewed 
as the judgment of Solomon by your superiors. Fre- 
quently, supervisors take it unkindly if their judg- 
ment is not backed fully, even though a calm reap- 
praisal might show that the judgment wasn’t nec- 
essarily the only or best alternative. It may well be 
that someone else who is removed from the emoticns 
of the work place will see the problem from another 
point of view and reach another conclusion. 

Department heads, faced with reversals of their 
decisions, have often asked for codifications to im- 
plement written policy, most particularly and most 
often, with regard to matters of discipline. They 
want to know which offense by an employee calls 
for which punishment; what is an excusable ab- 
sence and what is not; what breach of rules may be 
ignored and what must be protested. What they 
ask for, really, is a handbook of administrative 
judgment, a substitute, as it were, for their own 
judgment. 
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If you have such a codification, and if it works, 
pay no further attention to what I am saying, for I 
want to express strong doubt of its value to you 
and to your organization. I do not see how a codifica- 
tion can provide judgment values. You are dealing 
with the rather delicate differences between people, 
with the peculiarities of circumstances, people, and 
times. You are not the person who wrote the code 
book. Rather than asking for a code, rather than 
demanding “backing” in each instance of the exer- 
cise of judgment, it seems to me that, if I were 
a supervisor or a department head, the thing I 
should insist on is the right to make my own judg- 
ments, the right to make mistakes, to correct those 
mistakes, to disagree, to be part of conflict as well 
as part of cooperation, and in the process, to learn 
more about how to help make a good individual and 
to add to my own growth. 

If you have the right in your job to exercise judg- 
ment in applying policy, you have the concurrent ob- 
ligation to exercise that right so that it will bring 
the greatest possible benefit to your organization, 
to the growth of the individuals you supervise, and 
to yourself. If you know the philosophy of employee 
relations in your institution; if you know, for ex- 
ample, that in disciplinary matters, the aim is to 
seek to correct, to encourage self-discipline and self- 
control and personal responsibility, rather than to 
punish for punishment’s sake, this know!edge can 
have a considerable influence on your judgment in a 
specific case. But the decision on the firing line is 
yours. The “team” is not with you then. I would 
hate to have substituted for this the crutch of the 
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code book or manual, with its conformity and strict 
uniformity, or the sanctuary of the “committee.” 
Perhaps learning in the field of employee relations 
might well take place through case studies aimed at 
pointing up attitudes and values and judgment fac- 
tors, errors in judgment, and learning through do- 
ing. Is it not preferable to the alternative of the 
code book, to the affront to your administrative 
ability implied in having you look up an index to 
learn what someone else thinks you should do in 
such a situation? 

The unresolved grievance, the badly resolved 
grievance, lives with you a long time. If it is not 
serious enough to cause an employee to quit, it may 
nevertheless be the cause of indifference in perform- 
ance, refusal to take promotions, bad morale, and 
the unforgivable waste of human material. The 
unresolved grievance takes years to erase if, in- 
deed, it is ever erased. The properly resolved griev- 
ance is more than just that; it is also evidence of a 
climate and atmosphere which encouraged the devel- 
opment of the individual and of the institution. 
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More on Composition of Food Fats and Oils 


Members of the Technical Committee of the Institute of Shortening and Edible 
Oils Inc. have searched the records of their own laboratories for analyses of 
various food fats and raw materials used and/or produced by their companies. 
Only those data for polyunsaturated acid content which were obtained by spectro- 
photometric analysis were reported. Total mono-unsaturated acids reported as 
oleic acid were calculated from the iodine value and the polyunsaturated analysis; 
total saturated acids were obtained by difference rather than by direct analysis. 
The proportion of the glycerides of each fat estimated by dilatometry to be solid 
at 70°F. and 90°F. (by extrapolation from the standard curve) were also reported. 
All analyses were based on the “Official and Tentative Methods” of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society. 

A summary of the data collected is given in three tables in the April 1959 issue 
of the Journal of The American Oil Chemists’ Society. Two points are noted: 
(a) There is a sizeable degree of variability in the composition of natural fats 
and oils as well as in the food fats and oils made from them. Therefore, research 
workers should not rely on literature data for the analysis of fat and oil samples 
they may be using in their work, but should themselves obtain an analysis on each 
sample used. (b) Contrary to the opinion apparently held by many research people, 
the data show that fats that are often referred to as “solid” or “saturated” are in 
fact predominantly liquid or unsaturated. For example, only 11 to 21 per cent of 
the glycerides of margarine are solid at room temperature, the remaining 79 to 89 
per cent being liquid. Similarly, 70 to 85 per cent of the glycerides of shortenings 
are in the liquid state at room temperature. 
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THE MID-CENTURY decade is an appropriate time for 
stock-taking in matters concerned with food and 
food service. We have good reason to be very grati- 
fied at the solid accomplishments of civilized com- 
munities in freeing their members from the im- 
memorial threat of starvation. As a direct conse- 
quence of the industrial revolution, more food has 
been produced within the last two hundred years by 
fewer persons with less expenditure of effort than 
since the day when Adam and Eve plucked their 
meals from the trees of the Garden of Eden. Our 
generation has been privileged to debate the matter 
of choice—that is, which foods to prepare. This is 
entirely different from the question of whether 
there is to be any food at all. Fortunately for us, a 
modern Joseph would have to seek a new interpreta- 
tion of Pharaoh’s dream of the seven fat and the 
seven lean kine. We, of course, face problems of 
distribution and of merchandising, of surpluses, 
world markets, and soil banks, but in none of these 
is there the dark and awful shadow of famine, the 
dread horseman of the Apocalypse. 

The second great accomplishment consolidated 
within an even shorter span of time is our vastly 
increased knowledge of human metabolism, of sup- 
plementary food substances, and of trace elements 
as they relate to such deficiency diseases as pellagra, 
scurvy, and beriberi. Where once we thought our- 
selves highly scientific in providing a calorically 
adequate diet, we were not long in discovering that 
food was more than a simple fuel and that man’s 
continued health depended not alone on a suitable 
balance of protein, carbohydrate, and fat, but on 
other more obscure considerations—on vitamins, on 
enzymatic catalysts, on minute quantities of cobalt 
and copper. We have learned to design diets for the 
obese, for persons with diabetes or with anemia; 
bland diets; high-residue diets; and non-allergic 
diets. 

The whole field of dietetics has come of age. 
Alert to the newest developments in science and in 
constant search for better approaches to old prob- 
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lems, the knowledge we already have is sufficiently 
complete for the dietitian to place increasing em- 
phasis on her role as educator and teacher and less 
on her exclusive executive competence in this area, 
once so recondite. 

Lastly, and pre-eminently in gadget-worshipping 
America, the land of the self-regulating, phase-com- 
pensated, automatic corkscrew, we have solved most 
of our pressing tactical problems. We know the spec- 
ifications of an efficient oven. We know how a soup 
kettle should be fabricated. We have automatic plate 
dispensers, electrically heated food carts, steam dish- 
washers, thermostatically controlled freezers; ho- 
mogenized milk, eggs in plastic shells, battery-fed 
poultry ; time-and-motion studies, garbage-weighing 
procedures, and mathematically validated techniques 
for random sampling of clients’ attitudes. We know 
the components of an ideal cafeteria line. We have 
recipes for lamb stew which will feed ten or a thou- 
sand. We can predict the noise level in a congregate 
dining room of X square feet at luncheon time on a 
given date to within a margin of three decibels. 

This is not, of course, to say that all food service 
operations enjoy the fruits of this great store of 
technical knowledge, or even that the majority have 
been able to replace their tempermental reefers and 
their scabrous cooking pots with decent equip- 
ment. It is, rather, to say that today the dietetic 
profession is prepared to give responsible answers 
to most questions in this area; to design, equip, 
staff, and administer food service departments 
which are clean, orderly, and efficient. 

So much then for our inventory and for the count- 
ing of our blessings. We have at our disposal the 
world’s widest selection of food in assured supply; 
we have a fully operational grasp of the important 
field of modified diets in its medical application; 
we have knowledge in all major tactical areas re- 
lated to the efficient transfer of raw food from barn, 
field, and tree to the ultimate dinner plate. Are these 
achievements enough? Has the job of the profes- 
sional dietitian become a holding operation? Is she 
destined only to cling to these past accomplishments 
and to incorporate within the areas we have just 
mentioned those advances which time in its fullness 
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brings to pass, atomic reactor stoves perhaps, or vi- 
tamin B-98 in the cure of muscular dystrophy? 


Our New Horizon 


There is today a new challenge to which the dietitian 
can respond—a new horizon which, in the traditional 
manner of horizons, has a way of retreating as we 
approach and thus of keeping us eternally busy at 
the endless task of professional self-improvement. 
For want of a better term, this challenge, this hori- 
zon might be thought of as the “Art of Dietetics.” 
What purposes are to be served with all our splen- 
did resources, our fine equipment, and our technical 
knowledge? Are there goals other than placid 
peristalsis for the consumer which we should set 
ourselves? Is the time ripe for investigating a dif- 
ferent category of supplementary food substances 
which do not lend themselves to analysis in any 
chemist’s laboratory ? 


Meals Are More Than Bills of Fare 


Dean Swift touched the matter when he said: “A 
fig for your bill of fare; show me your bill of com- 
pany.” A trencherman who bowed to no man, he 
was far from praising a diet of Bulgarian yogurt. 
He wanted rather to call our attention to certain 
aspects of a meal which have nothing to do with the 
bald fact of ingestion. 

A characteristic quality of the human species is 
its universal insistence on surrounding each racially 
important transaction with the cloak of ceremony. 
Where other forms of animal life depend on instinct 
to deal with such events as foraging, mating, birth, 
and death, man signalizes their importance by elab- 
orate conventions maintained by tradition and en- 
forced by the weight of social custom. Our vocabu- 
lary gives clear recognition to the ceremonial im- 
portance of food shared with our fellows. We have 
only one generic and inclusive verb—‘“to eat”—but 
we have many which imply far more than chewing 
and swallowing, i.e., to dine, to feast, to sup, to ban- 
quet, to break bread together. Then, too, a repast, 
a collation, or a picnic implies much more than the 
simple fact of eating. 

We set the table for dinner less in the interest of 
utility, than in observance of an honored tradition. 
In many households, no meal is shared until a bless- 
ing is asked on the food. Who among us has not had 
to learn his table manners? Peas are not to be eaten 
with the fingers, handkerchiefs are not to be used 
as napkins, it is impolite to capture all of the des- 
sert, no matter how chocolaty it may be, for one’s 
self. Candles; snowy table linen; polished silver; 
gleaming crystal; dressing for dinner; a great ar- 
ray of spoons, forks, and knives, each to be used in 
a predetermined sequence and for its own partic- 
ular food; the host who must carve the joint at 
the head of the table; the place card for every 
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guest; the ceremony of the tea cart—these and a 
score of other customs, habits, folkways, or, if you 
will, of class-determined ceremonies indicate that 
meals are often more than the bill of fare would lead 
us to conclude. 

Are the commuter’s hasty cup of breakfast coffee, 
the ham-on-rye eaten at his office desk, the “TV 
dinner” which spares his wife an hour of confine- 
ment in her electrified kitchen innocuous corollaries 
of our nervous age, or to be numbered among the 
proximate causes for our ulcers, our divorces, and 
our neuroses? I do not know, but I hold the question 
valid. 

In recent decades we have come dangerously close 
to accepting the proposition that eating is exactly 
comparable to breathing. For the one we must have 
the proper mixture of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and 
nitrogen, carrying an optimal quantity of water 
vapor, delivered to the lungs within a certain tem- 
perature range. Carbon monoxide must not exceed 
a critical amount, toxic gases must be eliminated, 
and dust particles of a specified nature must be ab- 
sent. For the other, an equally precise combination 
of food stuffs—delivered to the healthy stomach at 
appropriate intervals with observance of all the 
necessary safeguards as to quantity, contamination, 
and palatability—guarantees adequate nutrition and 
ends the matter. I suggest that it only begins it. 
I reject the proposition which would equate breath- 
ing and eating. I hold that the act of breaking 
bread together cannot be reduced to a mechanical 
procedure without jeopardizing an essential quality 
of human life. 


Food Comes from the Outside 


One of the first lessons each of us must learn in in- 
fancy, perhaps indeed the very first, is that we are 
dependent for our food on something outside our- 
selves. We are not taught, nor do we learn to 
breathe. Hovering angels do not hand us tidy little 
packets of air, twenty times a minute. We receive 
the obstetrical slap on our buttocks, scream in out- 
rage, and turn over the business of oxygen exchange 
to our body’s automatisms for the balance of our 
lives. We require neither guidance nor help in avoid- 
ing the pointed safety pin; we simply jerk away 
from it. An exquisitely adjusted series of reflexes 
handle our other needs, promptly, efficiently, and 
without environmental assistance. 

Not so our food. Here a unique chain of events 
must take place. Something warm and gentle from 
outside ourselves, something immense and comforta- 
ble must respond to our need before we can be fed. 
None of us at this period of life has had time to read 
Plato or to study Gesell. We don’t have much of a 
vocabulary and are not in a particularly good posi- 
tion to discuss the significance of these matters with 
our wet nurse or our pediatrician. As we grow older, 
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we probably won’t be able to report much of what 
has happened in terms of our own clear recollection. 
It is reasonable, however, to conjecture that as in- 
fants we do have some sort of awareness of pain 
and pleasure, of noise and silence, of hot and cold, 
of hunger and of repletion. 

It is also logical to assume that we gradually 
manage to sort out what is me and what is not me. 
In the realm of the not-me, we are in time able to 
differentiate between a blanket, a noise, and a moth- 
er. Finally, we learn that blankets do nothing about 
our hunger and noises do not feed us, but mothers 
do both. 

It is in the nature of living things to stay alive 
and insistence on this is particularly clamorous with 
the young. Since adult categories as to things, feel- 
ings, people, causes, and effects are not yet ade- 
quately differentiated, it is not at all strange that 
food and mothers get mixed up in quite an inex- 
tricable way. On one hand is the positive constella- 
tion of an ample supply of food, the prompt gratifi- 
cation of hunger, a responsive, attentive mother, re- 
lief of tension, stirrings of gratitude, assured sur- 
vival, object-directed love. In antithetical relation- 
ship is the negative constellation of insufficient food, 
persistence of hunger, a negligent or consistently in- 
attentive mother, exacerbation of tension, the pri- 
mal stirring of distrust and fear, threatened an- 
nihilation, and the germinal seed of hate. 

First lessons, like first loves, are not easily for- 
gotten, and since all of us started at this particular 
school before our eyes were entirely open, we can 
safely say that this lesson has been well integrated. 
Food does have a profound meaning for each of us. 
It does involve us with other people and is inevita- 
bly an evidence of their interest in us and of their 
concern for our welfare. Giving food is both ata- 
vistically and in the realm of unconscious psycho- 
dynamics an expression of love. Every meal we eat 
with our fellows is potentially a love-feast, a sym- 
bolic declaration of our confraternity, and a cele- 
bration of our trust and reliance on each other. 
There are no automatic vending machines for the 
gifts of love. There is no assembly line for humane 
concern. 


Psychological Goals in Eating 


If we fully understood how these insights could be 
implemented, there would be no occasion to speak 
of new horizons. The lack of a clear-cut program 
which will turn this understanding into a positive 
force for our patients’ benefit is precisely the chal- 
lenge which faces the professional dietitian today. 
How can the profound, symbolic meaning of food 
be signalized in our contemporary practices? Are 
there meaningful psychologic goals actually within 
our grasp, or are we condemned to view dietetics 
only as the science of nutrition? 
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I know of no setting in which the issue is more 
clearly drawn than in the mental hospital. Viewed 
from the perspective I am suggesting, what could 
be more monstrously dehumanized than the state 
hospital congregate dining room? The block-long 
line of shuffling patients; the inescapable, conveyor- 
belt efficiency of the cafeteria line; the ordered regi- 
ments of 12-ft. tables; the anonymous clots of hu- 
manity spooning pap into their mouths; the unap- 
petizing spectacle of overladen trays at the dish- 
washing hatch; the pervasive sense of urgency that 
the first feeding be ended so that the second may 
be accommodated on schedule—none of these is cal- 
culated to persuade a lonely man that his food is 
offered in loving kindness; none of these would re- 
assure a desperate woman that her bowl of porridge 
was eaten in the company of friends. We have per- 
fected a mechanism for feeding massed humanity 
which is awesome in its efficiency. Can we run our 
Frankenstein, or is it to run us? 


The Human Touches 


I have a random and disorganized collection of ques- 
tions, ideas, and guesses which may have some bear- 
ing on our problem. All of them, to me at least, seem 
to point toward valid human goals. It is my earnest 
hope that a few may serve as stimuli for a percep- 
tive re-evaluation of dietetic methods, aims, and end 
results. 

There would be a human gain, I believe, in urging 
that congregate dining rooms in our hospitals be re- 
duced in size, and that in new construction serious 
thought be given to limiting their serving capacity 
to thirty or forty persons. Should we not point out 
that a table seating four permits more meaningful 
social interaction than one seating twelve, sixteen, 
or twenty-four? With smaller groups, it would not 
be impossible for the food service personnel to learn 
the patients’ names or to make a pleasant comment 
to each between the time he enters and leaves the 
room. Are we certain that no hospital budget could 
survive freshly laundered table linens, say at Sunday 
dinner, or cut flowers now and then in the dining 
room, or place cards at Thanksgiving, or party 
favors on Washington’s birthday? 

I wonder if there are not head nurses and dieti- 
tians who would be interested in a joint study as to 
the possible advantages of men and women eating 
in the same dining room; of introducing a new 
patient with some ceremony to his companions at 
dinner; of arranging for a compatible group of 
patients to sit regularly at the same table; of spe- 
cial grooming and Sunday clothes for Friday night 
dinner, because this is when the volunteers visit the 
hospital and eat with the patients? Would there be 
unspeakable consequences if hospital personnel in 
any category made a practice of eating specified 
meals with their patients? Would a monthly party 
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night, with tables already set with silverware, smor- 
gasbord, an hors d’oeuvre cart, one free cigarette 
personally handed to each patient by the hospital’s 
most charming dietitian, all topped off by prepared 
entertainment disrupt too many hospital routines 
to be conceivable? 

I suspect that some improvement could be made 
in the appearance of food on salad racks and in 
steam table trays. I can also conceive of a hospital 
sufficiently well staffed for a food service attendant 
to be spared for the 10 or 15 min. required to walk 
about the dining room with a coffee pot and the 
smiling suggestion that someone must want a sec- 
ond cup. Perhaps a dietitian might occasionally find 
time to stand at the exit door and tell each depart- 
ing patient that she hoped he had enjoyed his meal. 

Signalizing birthdays by a cheerful card and a 
pretty cake unexpectedly discovered at the table 
would take time and effort, but when shared with 
the record room personnel and the nursing staff, 
this might not be impossible. A frosted cup cake 
with one silly candle stuck in its middle would serve 
admirably for the purpose. 

Might it not also be possible for the patients on 
each nursing unit to be asked to write their own 
menu for one meal a month? Can we say in advance 
that this would inevitably consist of humming-bird 
tongues under glass and Pol Roger ’98? 

I am thankful that it is no longer possible in most 
hospitals to tell the day of the week by the menu. 
There is, however, another habit that might justify 
some thought. With a daily per capita food budget, 
say of 40 cents, there is a tendency to hit a little 
under this figure on week days and a little over it 
on Sundays. Might the novelty of an occasional un- 
scheduled treat on an additional day, perhaps once 
or twice a month, justify squeezing the budget a 
little further for some of the intervening meals? 

An admirable practice in British mental hospitals 
is the observance of the civilized tradition of after- 
noon tea. The necessary effort is slight, the cost 
moderate, and the equipment simple. Even the tidy- 
ing up afterwards is a comfortable, socializing 
event of particular meaning on the women’s wards. 
True enough, it is not a part of our own folkways, 
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yet I have never heard a visitor returning from 
England who did not praise the custom and bemoan 
its absence in our country. 

Have we fully exploited the ward picnic, the bed- 
time snack, the glass of lemonade on those blister- 
ing August afternoons? We have not hesitated to ask 
our patients to peel potatoes and to scrape our pots 
and pans, but have we given any of them the fun of 
presiding at the coffee urn or the dessert counter 
in a chef’s cap and a starched white uniform? 


The Patients Might Entertain 


An increasing number of occupational therapists are 
finding that kitchens with real stoves, sinks, and 
flour in their bins exercise a great attraction for 
women patients. Some day a courageous dietitian is 
going to decide that one of her smaller cooking 
kitchens can be turned over, lock, stock, and barrel 
to the women patients on a chosen ward who have 
decided to extend a formal dinner invitation to the 
men who live across the road. She will be around 
when they want to know where the paring knives are 
kept and will find the lost can of baking powder for 
them, but it will be their menu, their recipes, their 
decision to have whipped cream on the homemade 
blueberry pie. They’ll write the invitations, they’ll 
serve the meal, they’ll select their own hostesses, 
and they’ll wash the dishes and put all right again. 

A month later the men who live across the road 
will send a delegation to see this same dietitian. 
They’ll be uncomfortable and a little sheepish, and 
it will take her some time to find out the reason for 
their visit. Eventually, it will appear that since 
there is a barbecue pit in one of the recreation 
areas, and since Mr. X claims to know how to broil 
hot dogs and Mr. Y used to work as a counterman in 
a roadside diner and Mr. Z roasted corn when he 
lived in the Midwest, could she please help them put 
on a “feed for the girls” who had knocked them- 
selves out for them last month? 

When all this happens, and I am just enough of a 
psychiatric optimist to believe that it will, I for one 
will conclude that the Art of Dietetics is more than 
a pious hope. 


Amino Acids in Milled Flours 
Wheat flour containing 84.9 per cent of the whole grain was richer in all 
amino acids studied than flour milled at 71.5 per cent, according to USDA 
studies. Flour milled at 71.5 per cent is customarily used for commercially 
baked bread. Microbiologic assays were made for: arginine, cystine, his- 
tidine, isoleucine, leucine, lysine, methionine, phenylalanine, threonine, 


tyrosine, and value. 


The researchers found no gains or losses of amino acids from the fer- 
mentation process whether the doughs were made with or without yeast. 
Some losses of cystine. lysine, and methionine occurred during baking. 

The researchers caution that the values determined in this study do not 
indicate to what extent or which amino acids may have been “bound,” and 
therefore made physiologically unavailable, by baking.—Agricultural Re- 


search 8: 15 (July), 1959. 
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THIS PAPER is concerned primarily with the prob- 
lems of the dietitian who is teaching in a school of 
nursing conducted by a hospital. This point needs 
emphasis, since collegiate nursing programs usually 
utilize the resources of the academic faculty and not 
the hospital dietitian as an instructor as do the hos- 
pital schools. Thus, in institutions of higher educa- 
tion—junior colleges, senior colleges, and universi- 
ties—nutrition is usually taught by one who has 
elected teaching in her chosen profession and the 
problems are quite different. 

Although a small number of schools of nursing 
in hospitals are fortunate enough to have a full- 
time instructor in nutrition and diet therapy, 
it is far more common to call on one of the hospital 
dietitians for assistance in teaching this area of the 
curriculum. Thus in hospital programs, the dietitian 
whose major interest and responsibility is food 
service is expected to teach and supervise nursing 
students. She may have little or no interest in 
teaching, and it is likely that she will have little 
academic preparation or experience in curriculum 
planning or even methods of teaching. This is often 
not recognized by the faculty in the school of nurs- 
ing and should be kept in mind when considering 
the problems in mutual interpretation and under- 
standing which often occur between faculty and die- 
titian. 

It is probably safe to say that this arrangement 
usually results in a less than completely satisfactory 
situation. Indeed, it is often a situation with many 
frustrations for the dietitian and faculty alike. 
Judging from the writer’s observations as a faculty 
member and as an accrediting representative for 
the National League for Nursing, many of these 
frustrations stem from a lack of understanding, on 
the part of both faculty and dietitian, of the role 
the dietitian should legitimately be asked to assume 
on the nursing school faculty. 


*Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 22, 
1958. 


The Dietitian’s Place 
on the Nursing Faculty 


Too often the dietitian functions somewhat as a 
guest lecturer who comes into the program to teach 
courses in nutrition and diet therapy, an arrange- 
ment which has many weaknesses. For example, the 
courses may not be taught so that students may see 
the relationship of the content of the courses to 
nursing. This is especially true of the nutrition 
course. On the other hand, lacking familiarity with 
the total curriculum, the dietitian may spend 
considerable time teaching content covered in other 
courses. 

If nutrition and diet therapy are to be taught 
effectively, the dietitian will be, not a guest lec- 
turer, but a participating member of the faculty. 
As such, she will work with the other faculty mem- 
bers in developing the total curriculum as well as in 
planning for her specific area. As the nutrition and 
diet therapy expert of the group, she will work with 
the appropriate people in developing the objectives 
for this area and in planning for the learning 
experiences designed to achieve these objectives. 

There are numerous ways in which the dietitian 
might be asked to function in teaching or supervi- 
sory roles. In all probability, she will be asked to 
teach a course in nutrition. She may be asked also 
to teach diet therapy. If the curriculum does not 
plan for a separate course in diet therapy, she will 
function as a resource person to the clinical instruc- 
tors, a role in which she may or may not be expected 
to do actual classroom teaching. 

In addition to classroom teaching, the curriculum 
will undoubtedly include a block or blocks of experi- 
ence in which the focus is on providing for the 
patients’ nutritional needs. Here again the dietitian 
may be asked to function in various ways. She may 
assume major responsibility for planning and su- 
pervising this experience, she may collaborate with 
the clinical instructor in this, or she may serve as 
a resource person for the instructor and for student 
alike. 
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Clarification of Objectives Needed 


Her effectiveness as a faculty member will be deter- 
mined by many things, but an understanding of the 
expectations for her in this role, as well as expecta- 
tions for this area of the curriculum, is basic. The 
wise dietitian, when she agrees to participate in the 
educational program, will ask that these expecta- 
tions be clearly defined so that she may chart her 
course properly. She will not be satisfied merely to 
know such details as the placement of the courses, 
the number of hours allotted, and the class sched- 
ules. These are important items, but before she can 
really effectively plan her contribution, she will want 
the faculty to state clearly: (a) its concept of 
the nurse’s role in relation to nutrition and diet, 
(b) how it believes students can be helped to ac- 
quire this concept and the skills, knowledge, and at- 
titudes to implement it, and (c) specifically how it 
sees her contributing to the achievement of this 
goal. 

To ask for careful delineation of these will not 
necessarily endear her to the faculty, for many will 
have only rather vague ideas when pressed to state 
clearly their beliefs on this score. However, she will 
be doing the group a service if she presses them to 
define them in clearly understandable terms. 

For her part, if these data are to be of optimal 
usefulness to her, she will need to understand the 
current status of nursing and some of its problems. 
As we all know, nursing has changed and continues 
to change with almost lightning rapidity as ad- 
vances in medical practice continue to make change 
necessary. Once the nurse had total responsibility 
for planning, preparing, and serving the patient’s 
diet. Today, the dietary department assumes this 
responsibility, often even to the extent of serving 
the tray to the patient. It is the rare graduate nurse 
who goes into a private home to give nursing care, 
and when this does occur, it is likely that she will 
assume only minimal responsibility for the patient’s 
diet. Even the nurse in a public health agency usu- 
ally has a nutritionist on whom to call for help when 
problems in the area of nutrition and diet occur. 

That the nutrition and diet of our patients are im- 
portant and that we as nurses have a responsibility 
for them the profession is agreed, but too few facul- 
ties in schools of nursing have actually clearly 
thought through what they expect to accomplish in 
this area of the educational program. 

Traditionally, nutrition and diet therapy have 
been taught in courses separate from the rest of the 
curriculum, and experience in the diet kitchen has 
been presented as primarily related to food prepara- 
tion and service. It may help the dietitian as a par- 
ticipant in the planning if she realizes that this 
traditional pattern is currently coming in for care- 
ful scrutiny by nursing educators. An awareness 
and understanding of the criticisms directed toward 
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this concept are very important. The consensus 
seems to be that it falls short of preparing nurses 
adequately. Many faculties are doing earnest experi- 
menting with new kinds of learning experiences. 
The dietitian who understands the changing picture 
and who shares the faculty’s desire to experiment 
can be extremely helpful in curriculum planning. 


The Dietitian as Consultant 


If, in pressing for clarification of the faculty’s ex- 
pectations, the dietitian finds the group has never 
clearly defined its own beliefs and objectives for this 
area of the curriculum, she will no doubt find herself 
in a consultant role as she participates in the proc- 
ess through which the faculty seeks to formulate 
more clearly defined objectives and beliefs. 

As a point of departure, it might be well to sug- 
gest that the group organize its thinking around 
two major aspects of the problem: (a) What is the 
nurse’s role in relation to the patient for whom diet 
plays an important therapeutic function? (b) What 
is the nurse’s role in relation to the nutrition of all 
persons whom she may nurse? Here it might be 
noted that in its service-oriented setting, the faculty 
of a hospital school of nursing is likely to find it 
easier to answer the first than the second, although 
the implications for curriculum development of the 
latter are assuredly the greater challenge, a concept 
which the dietitian may help the faculty to develop. 


Planning Learning Experiences 


Once the faculty has clarified its objectives, the 
next step is to plan the learning experiences which 
will assist students to reach the desired outcomes. 
The dietitian should expect to participate with 
the faculty in this stage of curriculum develop- 
ment. Only as she takes part in the discussions, the 
planning for the learning experiences, can she help 
to gain the breadth of vision and understanding 
needed to be an effective faculty member. Here she 
will share in making such decisions as: 

(a) Are laboratory classes in nutrition to be con- 
tinued? If so, what kinds of laboratory exercises 
will provide learning experiences which will guide 
the students to the achievement of the objectives? 

(b) How is diet therapy to be taught? Is it a 
separate course planned to parallel the clinical nurs- 
ing courses as they present the disease conditions 
in which diet is an important phase of therapy? Or, 
is the content related to diet therapy included in the 
clinical nursing course? 

(ec) What concepts of nutrition and diet will be 
developed in the area of obstetric nursing and in 
nursing of children? Who will present this material, 
the dietitian or the clinical instructor? 

(d) What kinds of experiences should be planned 
to meet the state board requirement of a diet ther- 
apy experience? How can such an experience be 
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meaningful for the students? How much, if any, of 
the planning and supervision of this experience will 
be done by the dietitian or by the clinical instruc- 
tors? 

Only through sharing in such decisions will the 
dietitian be an informed faculty member equipped 
to contribute effectively in the teaching of her area 
of specialization. 

Up to this point, emphasis has been placed on the 
importance of the dietitian knowing the expecta- 
tion of the faculty for her participation in the edu- 
cational program. It is equally important that she 
make very clear to the faculty the limitations within 
which she operates. Practically, she should be spe- 
cific in terms of the time she feels she can devote to 
her role as a faculty member. It is important also 
that her superior who has agreed to her par- 
ticipation in the educational program understand 
the limitations in time she will be able to con- 
tribute to this assignment. This should include time 
for faculty and committee meetings and planning for 
classes, as well as the actual time spent in the class- 
room and in supervising student practice. It might 
be important to point out that, since she had not 
elected to be a teacher as such, her academic pro- 
gram may not have included teaching methods or 
curriculum development. As a neophyte in teaching 
and one academically unprepared to teach, our dieti- 
tian should not be dismayed. In these days of acute 
shortage of qualified instructors in schools of nurs- 
ing, she will likely find company among the other 
instructors. However, she has a right to expect help 
and guidance in planning her courses and classes 
as well as in methods of teaching. For this help, 
she is entitled to look to those administratively re- 
sponsible for the educational program. 

The dietitian who is anxious to contribute effec- 
tively to the educational program will not lay the to- 
tal burden for interpretation of nursing and nursing 
education on the shoulders of the faculty. Rather, 
she will seek additional sources to help her keep in- 
formed of trends. In the nursing school library she 
will find a wealth of literature—books on curric- 
ulum development in nursing and many informa- 
tive articles in the two major nursing periodicals, 
Nursing Outlook and The American Journal of 
Nursing. Program meetings, institutes, and confer- 
ences spcnsored by nursing organizations are often 
open to the dietitian and will provide further oppor- 
tunities to broaden her understanding of the prob- 
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lems and complexities of nursing education. Also, 
the National League for Nursing, which conducts a 
large and varied program designed to bring about 
improvements in schools of nursing, will welcome 
her membership. Groups of nurse educators and 
dietitians coming together on state or local levels, 
informally or under the sponsorship of nursing and 
dietetic organizations, can often shed additional 
light on the problems of the education of nurses in 
the areas of nutrition and diet therapy through 
analysis of the problems and the sharing of ex- 
periences. 


Summary 


Perhaps what has been said above could be sum- 
marized in terms of some recommendations for any 
dietitian about to embark on the new venture of 
teaching nutrition and diet therapy in the educa- 
tional program in a hospital school of nursing. 

(a) Plan to participate in curriculum develop- 
ment, not just to teach classes. 

(b) Make certain you understand clearly what 
the faculty expects of you. This would imply that 
the faculty will provide definitive statements of: 
its concept of the nurse’s role in relation to nutri- 
tion and diet, its over-all objectives for this area of 
the curriculum, and the learning experiences it be- 
lieves will accomplish these objectives. 

(c) Make certain that the faculty understands 
the limitations of time and abilities within which 
you will be operating, so that it will not entertain 
unrealistic expectations. 

(d) Do not hesitate to ask for help in areas in 
which you, as a faculty member, feel that you have 
serious limitations. 

(e) Try to understand the complexities of modern 
nursing and the problems which confront our edu- 
cational programs. Be patient with the fact that, as 
a profession, we lack clearly defined and agreed-on 
goals in the area of your major concern. 

(f) Above all, remember that we need you to help 
us define our role and that as long as educational pro- 
grams remain in hospitals, barring the Utopia of 
full-time nutrition instructors, we will be asking 
the hospital dietitian for help. Hopefully, we will 
be calling on her less and less as an actual teacher 
and supervisor, but more and more as a resource per- 
son, an expert in her area of specialization who can 
help us to determine our goals and how to reach 
them. 


Early Ambulation, Indeed! 


Today we have early ambulation! We have patients ambulating all over the place 
and eating like athletes, so they can gain strength to ambulate some more. Of course, 
after they have ambulated all over the hospital, they crawl back into bed and let an 
aide serve them their dinner tray in bed. I’m certain the hospital of the future will 
have some kind of “come and get it” dining service, and no doubt dietitians are already 
giving careful consideration to this idea—From a talk by Ella K. Longley, R.N., 
Superintendent, Pauline Stearns Hospital, Ludington, Michigan, in a talk before the 
Michigan Dietetic Association at Boyne Mountain, April 25, 1959. 
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The Dietitian’s Hidden Nature ?! 
R. BRUCE KIRK, Ph.D. 


Consultant in Continuing Education, 
The American Dietetic Association, 
Chicago 


FIRST, LET US define the words in the title: “Dieti- 
tian,” “nature,” and “hidden.” By “dietitian” is 
meant the person described in the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles (1): “DIETITIAN. Applies princi- 
ples of nutrition to feeding of individuals and 
groups: Plans menus and special diets to provide 
food, energy and nutrients. Supervises preparation 


and serving of meals. Maintains food cost controls. 
Instructs individuals and groups in principles of 
nutrition as applied to selection of food and pre- 
pares educational materials on nutritional value of 
foods and methods of preparation. Purchases food, 
equipment, and supplies. Inspects work areas and 
storage facilities for sanitary conditions.” 

This describes the duties of the dietitian, the ob- 
vious and routine performance. In this discussion, 
however, we will think of the dietitian in the spe- 
cific hospital situation, not in any of the many other 
positions which the dietitian holds. Yet even here, 
the quoted description touches only the surface, for 
there is a difference in the way people perform the 
required duties. Some do only what is necessary and 
leave the rest “to the other fellow.” Others not only 
do what is required, but also give extra service. 
Such people take into account the areas surrounding 
their own immediate field of operation. They plan 
beyond the immediate future. They consider people 
outside their immediate circle of personnel. They 
are pecple with a “professional’’ attitude. 

If we want to know more of the responsibilities 
of the dietitian as a professional person with a deep 
sense of responsibility toward other members of 
the hospital team, toward the patient, and toward 
humanity, we might look at the Code of Ethics of 


'Presented at the Dietetic Section of the Tri-State 
Hospital Assembly in Chicago, on April 27, 1959. 


The American Dietetic Association. This describes 
what a dietitian feels as a personal responsibility to 
do or to delegate because her work is more than a 
routine job and because it places greater duties on 
her shoulders than is expected of a routine type of 
performer. Now the dietitian begins to take on some 
dimensions; the picture tends to become somewhat 
rounded out. 

Even so, there is more in our title as indicated 
in the word, “nature.” Traditiona‘ly (as in “human 
nature”), the term “nature” has been used to mean 
a lasting pattern of thinking and behavior which is 
unique. In this case, we are thinking of the nature 
of the dietitian in the hospital. It is a dynamic and 
growing concept, subject to change. It is developed 
as the dietitian’s inner needs meet and are modified 
by the demands of the situation. The necessary 
decisions and choices, which fit the inner needs to 
the demands of the situation, shape her nature. It 
is interesting to note also that the dietitian’s nature 
is strongly affected by her “‘self-awareness,” or con- 
cept of self. This has grown and developed out of the 
childhood years, the school years, and the profes- 
sional career. 


Hidden, Meaning Obscured 


The key word in the title, however, is “hidden.” 
This could be the same as used by the Freudians— 
that is, that part of nature or personality which is 
unconscious or subconscious. That would mean the 
part which, unknown to the individual, powerfully 
affects his conscious life. If there were space, this 
would be a very interesting topic to discuss. How- 
ever, it would require much more space and would 
demand a different kind of presentation, because it 
is so large a subject. We shall therefore consider the 
term “hidden” as meaning “obscured,” “dimmed,” 
or “put in the shade.” Our questions will be cen- 
tered around such topics as, “What part of the die- 
titian’s nature is hidden? What factor does the 
hiding? What effect does this obscuring have? What 
can be done to display this obscured part of the na- 
ture so that it can be observed by people who have 
not previously been aware of it?” 

The whole question has come about as a result of 
seeing that, while the dietitian in the hospital is a 
professionally trained person with great responsi- 
bility and the knowledge to meet that responsibility, 
there is scarcely an awareness among the public 
generally and indeed, even in hospitals, of the kind 
of work the dietitian does, the kind of person she 
is, the kind of responsibilities she has. 

Scmewhere there has been a lack of information. 
What factors cause this obscuring of the dietitian? 
Is it something in the dietitians themselves? Is 
their work such that it keeps them so busy and out 
of sight that no one knows of their presence? Are 
there so many other and more obvious aspects of the 
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hospital situation that they are “put into the shade 
We shall look at the working situation and the kinds 
of relationships that exist for the dietitian. By so 
doing, we may learn some of these obscuring fac- 
tors. We shall look at the daily work, the position 
of the dietitian, the kind of education received, the 
recognition given, and out of these find some pos- 
sible clues in the solution of this mystery. 


Obscuring Duties 


First, the daily planning required of the dietitian 
may be one element. There is the planning of the 
day’s work in relation to the larger plan of the week, 
of the month, and of the year. This takes a good 
deal of thought and often requires a retreat from 
activity and withdrawal from others. In short, it re- 
quires “desk work.” This planning time is lost time 
so far as making any noticeable impression on other 
people. It is a time of obscurity, of absence from 
others. 

A second element may be the place of the dietitian 
as a supervisor. Dealing with people who are com- 
ing and going, those who have done the work as they 
were required and those who have not; giving the 
orders for the day; meeting complaints and viewing 
problems—all require the dietitian to be as imper- 
sonal as possible. For the most part, there is a tend- 
ency to remove personal feelings from the scene 
and to become as impartial and objective as possible 
in order to make the necessary judgments. Again, 
so far as personality is concerned, this is in a sense 
“hidden” time. The dietitian becomes a figure, not 
a person. 

Yet another duty remains, that of keeping ac- 
counts related to the cost of food, labor, and indi- 
vidual meals, the amount of waste, the purchase of 
equipment, time and motion studies, all kinds of 
studies which are required if one is to turn out an 
efficient and economical performance. Many hours 
are spent in this kind of work. During this time, 
also, the dietitian is “hidden.” 

What of the time spent in dealing with the pa- 
tient? Does the patient know the dietitian? If we 
can say that the dietitian sees the patients, that the 
patients recognize what the work of the dietitian is, 
what her contribution is to the whole picture—that 
here indeed is a force for good in the program of the 
hospital and (in many cases, individually) a tre- 
mendous help to each patient—then we have no 
fear of the dietitian being a “hidden” figure. If, on 
the other hand, the dietitian rarely is seen by the 
patient or if seen, is obscured by the presence of 
others who occupy a more active and perhaps more 
vivid place in the picture, then here also we must 
say that the dietitian is a “hidden figure.” 

In dealing with the administrator, what are the 
requirements of the situation? Does the dietitian 
reflect in a passive way the wishes of the adminis- 
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trator? Does she cooperate with the administrator 
in making plans for the department of dietetics in 
the hospital? Does she actually define and declare 
what shall be the policy in relation to food for the 
patients and the hospital personnel? The answer 
to this will largely depend on whether the dieti- 
tian in this, the over-all program, is acting as a 
hidden figure or is seen quite clearly as a real person 
taking a place among very real people. 


The Dietitian’s Responsibility 


Over the last forty years, what has been the 
place of the dietitian? Is the profession of dietetics 
well known within the hospital system? Does the 
public recognize the dietitian in the hospital, or is 
the dietitian altogether dependent on the good-will 
of others to gain recognition? As in so many Cases, 
the answer is probably: “It depends on the hos- 
pital and it depends on the dietitian.”’ Competent, 
self-assured, and aware of what her place is, a dieti- 
tian will usually command (without demanding) 
the recognition that is right in the whole hospital 
set-up and in the “public” which surrounds that par- 
ticular hospital. If, however, the dietitian is un- 
aware of what the responsibility is, if for one rea- 
son or another, her preparation has not been ade- 
quate, if she has not learned to deal with people, or 
if others around have not been made aware of her 
specific place in the medical team, then the dietitian 
will remain a “hidden figure.” 

What are the factors which contribute to this 
feeling of competence, this sense of one’s own worth, 
and this willingness to take one’s own place among 
other professional people as a necessary and valu- 
able part of the organization? 

Some answers might be indicated in the following 
ways: the kind of preparation one received, the kind 
of knowledge one received, and the kind of attitudes 
one learned. If the dietitian has received a good and 
sufficient grounding in all the areas of competence 
which are required, there will be no hesitancy in 
making claim on the time and attention of those 
who need to give it, because there will be awareness 
of a unique position in the organization. If the dieti- 
tian’s preparation encouraged and gave opportunity 
for problem-solving, decision-making, and all the 
aspects of dealing with personnel, she will be a con- 
fident and assured person. If, however, because of 
pressure of time or for some other reason, these 
opportunities were lacking, the dietitian may 
emerge as a frustrated, hesitant, and basically with- 
drawn type of person. The responsibilities of the 
position require firmness and confidence, not timidity 
and withdrawal. 

I should like to leave these questions with you: 
Are dietitians recognized as fully as they should be? 
Are the reasons for obscurity to be found in their 
preparation, their duties, or their personalities? Is 
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there any place where improvement might be made? 

I do not know the answers. I might suggest some 
possible ways of bringing dietitians more clearly 
into the vision of the public and of co-workers. 

First, a recognition that training and education 
must be always under criticism and careful scrutiny 
to see that the present demands on the dietitian are 
considered. 

Second, an increased emphasis must be placed on 
the dietitian as practical and responsible in the ad- 
ministrative and therapeutic position. The scientific 
preparation is valuable, but so is her education as an 
administrator. 

Third, a fuller awareness of the place of other 
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professional workers should be achieved as their 
responsibilities and actions touch the circle of influ- 
ence of the dietitian. They also are working toward 
the common goal, the care of the patient, and their 
contribution should be fully recognized. 

There could be many other suggestions, but these 
at least indicate some ways in which we may bring 
into view the “dietitian’s hidden nature.” 


Reference 


(1) OccUPATIONAL ANALYSIS BRANCH, U.S. EMPLOy- 
MENT SERVICE: Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 2nd ed. Supplement 1. Washington, 
D. C.: Govt. Printing Office, 1955. 


Can You Pass This Professional Examination 


In speaking before the New Jersey Dietetic Associa- 
tion on May 14 in Atlantic City, Mary Alice Davis, 
VA Hospital, Lyons, New Jersey, presented this quiz 
for members to use in measuring their success in pro- 
fessional matters: 


LOCAL MEETINGS vs. YOU 

A. Do you fulfill your professional responsibilities by 
participating in your local meetings? 

B. Are you willing to assume leadership by not sitting 
back when your name is suggested for office or for 
a committee? Do you get out of the meetings all that 
you can by not making excuses and by not “passing 
the buck” to someone else? Do you realize that your 
organization needs new leaders and new ideas to 
grow as it should? 

C. Do you offer suggestions for meetings and discus- 
sions? Do you ever make known your interests to 
the officers? 

D. Do you acquaint yourself with all members present 
at meetings? Do you exchange ideas with them? 


EDUCATION vs. YOU (This presents many aspects. How- 

ever, we will consider only four phases of it.) 

A. Self-education 
1. Do you make use of local colleges by taking 

courses they offer? 
2. Do you attend professional meetings whenever 
possible? 

3. Do you read professional journals, periodicals, 
and newspaper articles? Are you familiar with 
new concepts, trends, research, and products? 
Do you think you could review some articles at 
local meetings? 

B. Prospective dietitians 
1. Do you realize that the high school students of 

today are the dietitians of tomorrow? 
2. Do you accept the responsibility for taking every 
available opportunity to speak in schools? 

3. Have you ever asked if you may speak in a 
school in your area? 

4. Have you ever influenced a student to go into 
dietetics? 

5. Exhibits on the various phases of your profes- 
sion can be shown. Have you ever used this 
method to stimulate the younger generation? 


C. Education of medical personnel 
1. Do you know that you must “sell” your profes- 

sion to medical personnel? 

2. Do you try to educate the doctors, nurses, and 
others to the role of the dietitian? 

3. Do you show by example how the dietitian fits 
into the situation as a member of the medical 
team? 

4. Do you realize that in order to do all the things 
listed above, the dietitian must know her job, 
know her subject matter, then do a good job? 

5. Do you enlist the cooperation of doctors and 
nurses? 

D. Education of the general public 
1. Have you ever tried to improve the public con- 

cept of a dietitian’s work? Do you have an 

informative answer for people who, when you 
mention that you are a dietitian, comment: 

“Oh, then you must be a good cook!”’? 

Have you tried to improve the general food 

habits of the public? 

3. Are you able to tell the public what you, as a 
dietitian do? Do you identify yourself with other 
organizations? Do you use such contacts to tell 
about your profession? Do you ever talk to 
groups about your work? Do you look for oppor- 
tunities to speak? 

4. Do you set up exhibits on nutrition in local 
stores? 

5. Do you make use of local newspapers to help 
educate the public about nutrition and dietetics? 


bo 


COOPERATION vs. YOU 

A. Do you realize that without local groups, there 
would be no state and, consequently, no national 
organization? 

B. Does your local group work together with others 
and with the state association? Does your state 
organization work with the national group? 

C. Are you absolutely sure you are doing everything 
you can to create a more effective organization? 

D. Are you—to paraphrase Coolidge’s words—not try- 
ing to do everything at one time, but something at 
one time? 








Our Tender Years 


Two years ago, Mary Barber began the compilation 
of the history of the first forty years of The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. She reviewed files and 
boxes or records and reports, after which she or- 
ganized and edited pertinent facts into a manuscript 
of nineteen chapters. The responsibility of making 
arrangements for publication of the book was given 
to a committee, composed of Miss Barber, Adelia M. 
Beeuwkes, and E. Neige Todhunter, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 

J.B. Lippincott Company accepted the manuscript 
and copies of the book, History of The American 
Dietetic Association, 1917—1959,! have been on 
sale at this Annual Meeting in Los Angeles. 

As an introduction of the book to the members 
attending the Annual Banquet of the Association on 
August 27, Miss Beeuwkes read the following (au- 
thored by Thelma Pollen, A.D.A. Public Relations 
Director): 


The observation often is made that certain people 
dwell too much in the past. Tonight we shall light- 
heartedly risk such a criticism, for, quite unabash- 
edly, we shall revel in the past. 

The impressive chronicle of the first forty-two 
years in the life of the Association is available to 
you now. As you read it, you will sense that the 
History’ is a structure, created painstakingly out of 
dreams, inspirations, plans, and decisicns. A God- 
gifted sense of direction seems to have been given 
the few clear-thinking pioneers who laid the solid 
foundation for the future development of the or- 
ganization. This quality of sound progressiveness 
has applied also to the ever-increasing numbers of 
members who have given unreservedly of their 
energies and abilities to the growing structure. 

It is our wish to leave to your future reading and 
enjoyment the impressive account of human effort 
and accomplishment published in the History. To- 

"History of The American Dietetic Association, 1917— 


1958. Mary I. Barber, Editor. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1959. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price $6. 


night, instead, we should like to mention anecdotes 
of the early years, many of which are not de- 
serving of emphasis in Volume I of the History, 

It may be said that the constitution of any organi- 
zation can claim a rare distinction—that of being 
almost universally overlooked. Without pretense to 
visual appeal, it shares the fate of the fine-printed 
portions of insurance policies and other contractual 
documents. 

It is not with format and type face in mind that 
we refer to the Association’s first constitution. We 
think of the monumental task of the two dietitians, 
E. M. Geraghty and Blanche Joseph (now deceased), 
who labored through the first night of the 1917 Con- 
ference, creating a constitution and by-laws which 
were to provide a blueprint of unquestionable 
strength for forty-two years. Amendments there 
have been, with the passage of time and changing 
conditions, but the original document evolved under 
stress on the night of October 17, revised and ap- 
proved on October 19, is fundamentally the same 
today. 


Trials in Planning Programs 


The first Annual Meeting, held in Atlantic City the 
following year was received with such high en- 
thusiasm that the early arrivals could not contain 
their impatience to start the proceedings. With 
buoyant spontaneity, the meeting was opened in the 
morning instead of the scheduled hour in the after- 
noon. Little did the program planners anticipate the 
stupefying experience which lay in store for them. 
Not a single speaker who had agreed to appear in 
the afternoon was present. However, the spirit of 
youth prevailed. The program was juggled, persua- 
sion was used on a few persons, and a good session 
was evolved. Among those who came to the rescue 
of the day was Dr. E. V. McCollum, who told the 
story of the recent findings of the new elements, 
vitamins A, B, and C. 

Insofar as has been discovered, at no time since 
1918 has an entire session been so drastically af- 
fected by absenteeism. As a matter of fact, a situa- 
tion completely the reverse occurred several years 
later. Two out of three speakers were obliged to 
withdraw because of other commitments. At the last 
moment, unaware that replacements had been ob- 
tained, two of them elatedly wired the chairman 
that they had been successful in making arrange- 
ments to attend. The third person came without 
communication. As a result, the banquet was graced 
by five instead of three speakers. 


Early Elections 


The annual election of officers has become such a 
precise, large-scale, and formal operation that we 
might reflect for a moment on the early procedures. 
In the very beginning of the Association, it was 
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customary for the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee to present at the business meeting the 
names of the persons proposed for office, one nomi- 
nation for each position. The slate was elected by 
a rising vote. 

Shortly thereafter, it was decided that two names 
should be presented for each office. It then became 
the practice for the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee to write the names of the candidates on a 
blackboard which was displayed at the appropriate 
time during the business meeting. The choices of 
the Committee were so cloaked by secrecy that the 
candidates, themselves, often were astonished to 
find their names offered for vote. 


Costs of Attending Early Meetings 
Undoubtedly we will all agree that dear were the 
days of yesteryear when we recall that the hotel 
at Swampscott, Massachusetts, where the 1924 
Meeting was held, was operated on the American 
plan. . . at highly satisfactory rates. As a result, 
the following note was printed in the Association 
program: “For those staying at the New Ocean 
House there will be no additional charge for the 
banquet. It is to be substituted for the regular din- 
ner on Monday. Three dollars a plate for those not 
staying at the hotel.” 

Continuing in a monetary vein, the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, in 1925 provided single 
rooms at $4 a day, a radical contrast to the rates, 
six years earlier in Cincinnati where the hotels 
selected for convention patronage offered minimum 
rates of 50 cents to $1.50 a day. However, in the 
grill room of the Edgewater Beach, breakfast could 
be had for 35 cents, lunch for 65 cents, and dinner 
for $1. 

It was during this 1925 meeting that the members 
responsible for the arrangements labored long and 
hard into the early hours of the morning, oblivious 
of having missed their dinner. Eventually, having 
completed their tasks and realizing that they were 
famished, they tried to order supper. The response 
was firmly negative. The cooks had left; the food 
was under lock and key. But, proving that deep 
within a food service there lurks initiative and a 
humane heart, a bellman appeared shortly at the 
door, bearing a tray. 

Soon the ladies, ensconsed in the executive suite 
of one of Chicago’s most luxurious hotels, were 
delightedly eating fruit cocktail with their fingers 
from unadorned No. 2 cans! 

Another recollection which stirs sentiment was 
the railroad certificate plan. It was during the mid- 
twenties the railroad passenger associations courted 
travelers by granting one and one-half fares for 
numbers of persons bound for the same destination. 
The only requirement was that 250 persons obtain 
these certificates to permit half-fare for the return 
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trip. As long as the plan was in effect, it was over- 
subscribed by A.D.A. members. 


Dietitians in Society 


Sociability marked each gathering of the members, 
despite the ever-increasing number of registrants. 
Elegant teas and suppers became customary. How- 
ever, the business meeting in Washington, D.C., in 
1922 acquired an unprecedented social mien which 
has remained unparalleled. When the Association’s 
business matters were settled, tea was served, with 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as hostess, assisted 
by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Henry C. Wallace, 
and Mrs. Hugh Cumming. 

Six years later, the members attending another 
meeting in the nation’s capital were received at the 
White House. The notice concerning the arrange- 
ments read: “Mrs. Coolidge is to receive the conven- 
tion delegates at 12 o’clock on Wednesday. The 
group should enter the White House by the East 
Entrance and assemble in the corridor at the foot of 
the stair at 11:45. This will be a very informal re- 
ception—no white gloves or anything of that sort 
necessary.” Judging by the large assemblage photo- 
graphed on the lawn after the reception, this partic- 
ular educational trip must have been an unqualified 
success. 

When the young organization was approximately 
five years old, it began to reveal a curious condi- 
tion of financial malnutrition. The records indicated 
in excess of six hundred members. However, an 
examination of the membership cards revealed that 
no one had ever been dropped for nonpayment 
of dues. The Constitution had stated that member- 
ship would be forfeited for nonpayment of dues for 
three consecutive years. The clause had been inter- 
preted that a person could not be dropped if she 
were to pay dues even once in a three-year period. 
The Constitution was promptly revised, and when 
the skies cleared, it was discovered that the total 
number of members had shrunk from six hun- 
dred to four hundred. 


Youthful Dissension 


It is expected of youth in general, whether it per- 
tain to the human species, animals, or to organiza- 
tions, that a certain heady pleasure comes from 
dissenting to conform to group expectations. An ex- 
ample of such behavior was manifested at the third 
Annual Meeting when proposed changes to the Con- 
stitution were unqualifiedly rejected. In all proba- 
bility this has been the only occasion for such action. 

Trifling in contrast, but in similar vein, was the 
incident of the presiding officer. It was the unique 
case of a leading member, who, shortly before the 
evening session at which she was to preside, an- 
nounced that she would not be able to conduct the 
meeting. An explanation was not proffered. Shortly 
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thereafter, she was observed leaving the hotel, ap- 
parently in excellent health, on the arm of an escort. 
(Fortunately for the nerves of the long line of Pro- 
gram Planning Committees, this incident has not 
been duplicated. ) 

It is as a desultory note that reference is made to 
the final Annual Meeting of the 1920’s. The location 
was Detroit; the month, October. In the midst of the 
meeting, the readily remembered market crash oc- 
curred. It is reported that, inasmuch as dietitians’ 
salaries ranged from $65 to $100 a month, this 
financial catastrophe caused not a ripple; and the 
sessions proceeded without incident. 

It is safe to deduce that the Association itself 
suffered no bruises from the calamity. Only three 
years earlier, in 1926, the President stated: “I hope 
we shall never have a huge commercial exhibit; 
never have a huge money surplus. For the last nine 
months, our surplus was $11 ... Much money is as 
dangerous to a professional association as debt.” 

These anecdotes from our Association’s story 
have been gathered with but one thought in mind— 


to give you the lighter side of the forty-two years, — 


without drawing appreciably from the content of the 
History, so that you will be disposed to make it your 
prized possession ... to read and to enjoy. 

Barton Lippincott, Editor of Nursing Books of the 
Lippincott firm, was introduced as the publisher of the 
History, following Miss Beeuwkes’ presentation. Leath- 
er-bound copies of the book were presented to Lenna 
Cooper and Anna Boller Beach in recognition of their 
significant contributions to the making and recording 
of historical data, without which, the book would have 
been difficult, if not impossible to compile. Like tokens 
went to Miss Barber in appreciation of her making the 
history come alive in colorful reading and to Mary 
Pascoe Huddleson, former Editor of this JOURNAL. 


1959 Copher Award Goes to 
Dorothea Fletcher Turner 


PRESENTATION OF the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Award to a member of The American Dietetic As- 
sociation has, for several years, been one of the 
highlights of the Annual Banquet at the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Meeting. Dorothea Fletcher Turner 
was so honored in Los Angeles on August 27. 

The Copher Award represents the highest honor 
of the Association and is recognition of distin- 
guished service to the profession of dietetics. This 
Award was made possible, originally anonymously, 
by creation of a fund at Barnes Hospital in St. 
Louis by Mrs. Copher’s husband, Dr. Glover H. 
Copher. The award is named in honor of Marjorie 
Hulsizer Copher, who was an active member of the 
Association in its early days. The fund has twice 
been increased, the most recent addition being made 
a year ago. Income from the fund goes to the re- 
cipient of the Award each year. Suggestions for 
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nominees for this Award are solicited by the 
Awards, Scholarship and Loan Fund Board, with 
selection made by the Executive Board of the Assgo- 
ciation. 

In the absence of Dr. Frank R. Bradley, Director 
of Barnes Hospital, who has made the presentation 
in recent years, LeVelle Wood. President of the 
Association, said: 


The highest honor given a member by The American 
Dietetic Association is the Copher Award, which js 
made annually at this occasion, in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service to the profession of dietetics. 

I am pleased to announce that the recipient of the 
1959 Award is Dorothea Fletcher Turner, Editor of 
the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
and Assistant Professor and Chief Medical Nutritionist, 
Department of Medicine, University of Chicago Clinics, 

Perhaps Mrs. Turner is best known to the member- 
ship of The American Dietetic Association and others 
in nutrition and allied areas, for her contributions 
as Editor of the JOURNAL of this Association during 
the past thirteen years. She accepted the editorship 
as a “challenge and opportunity.” In an editorial of 
that title in the July 1946 issue, she commented upon 
the growth of the JOURNAL from a “small bulletin to 
a recognized and accepted scientific and professional 
publication” in its first twenty-one years; the high 
standards maintained by the previous editor; and the 
diversity of interests to be covered. She indicated that 
her intent was to see that the same high standards be 
continued and to be ever mindful that the aim of the 
JOURNAL was for the “advancement of the profession.” 

Proof of the fulfillment of this aim is that through 
the untiring efforts of Mrs. Turner and her associates, 
we have a JOURNAL of which we are exceedingly proud. 
It is given excellent recognition for the high caliber 
of content and format by members, educators, re- 
searchers, and others—both at home and abroad—and 
has wide circulation outside the membership of the 
Association. Along with the maintenance of high stand- 
ards is a good balance in the type of articles included, 
to satisfy the diverse interests of the readership. 
She has also succeeded in encouraging an increasing 
number of our own members to contribute articles for 
publication, which is compatible with further state- 
ments in the editorial mentioned previously, that “the 
new editor will be cordial to recommendations, sugges- 
tions, and contributions from the membership, for the 
value of the JOURNAL will be in direct proportion to 
the extent by which it is of the membership, for the 
membership, and by the membership.” Mrs. Turner’s 
productivity exemplifies this philosophy, and we know 
that she is always on the alert for ideas and suggestions 
that will improve this publication. 

Mrs. Turner had an important part in the prepara- 
tion of the Handbook of Diet Therapy, which was based 
on a compilation of the Diet Therapy Section, of which 
she was Chairman from 1941 to 1944. This publication 
is a valuable aid and guide for dietitians, and the sales 
are a source of income to the Association. Mrs. Turner 
has been responsible for the two revisions of the Hand- 
book, the latest of which came off the press this past 
spring. 

Mrs. Turner has been affiliated with many profes- 
sional activities. For example, she has served as Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Dietetic Association; Chairman of 
the Nutrition Committee, Chicago Heart Association; 
and as a member of the Dietetic Advisory Council, 
Veterans Administration, and the Food and Nutrition 
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Advisory Committee of the Department of Agriculture. 
Currently, she is A.D.A. liaison representative to the 
Food and Nutrition Board. A few of her other respon- 
sibilities include ex-officio membership on the Journal 
Board and the Program Planning Committee of A.D.A. 
and on the joint committee of A.D.A. and the American 
Medical Association which is studying the bland diet. 
She is often called upon as a resource person in nutri- 
tion. 

Half of Mrs. Turner’s time belongs to the University 
of Chicago Clinics. There she is Assistant Professor 
and Chief Medical Nutritionist in the Department of 
Medicine and is responsible for the teaching of nutrition 
to medical students, assists with the teaching of dietetic 
interns, and is in charge of the Nutrition Clinic. She 
has also cooperated in research programs relating to 
dental caries, maternal and infant health, and ascorbic 
acid nutriture. 

Students and staff members have high regard for 
Mrs. Turner as teacher and dietitian. What better 
words could one use to describe her than those written 
by a former student? They read: “How does one de- 
scribe on paper so wonderful a friend and teacher as 
Mrs. Turner? She is the rare experience one encounters 
only once or twice in a lifetime—an almost indescribable 
blend of all the qualities that make a person successful 
in her field and in all of her associations. She is truly 
unselfish, sincerely and intensely interested in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, blessed with a love of people, and an 
infectious good humor. I found her to be one of the 
most stimulating teachers I have ever had and feel 
that in working with her I have had the privilege of 
associating with one of the great persons in the field 
of nutrition.” 

A former staff member writes: “You know that in 
anyone’s professional career there are those who inspire, 
who guide, who stimulate, who challenge, those who, 
because of what they are themselves, influence the 
course your career takes. Dorothea Turner is such a 
person. She has that rare combination of much per- 
sonal ability with the modesty to listen to opinions of 
others. To a young and inexperienced person, this 
means that, by working with her, one receives not only 
the advantages of her experience but the encouragement 
to ‘try your own wings.’ A staff member works with 
her, she does not work for her.” She enjoys the coopera- 
tion and respect of nutrition leaders in the medical 
profession and in public health. 

Along with her professional achievements in dietetics, 
she has been a homemaker, wife, and mother, and has 
given unstintingly of her love and devotion to family 
and friends. 


Dorothea Fletcher Turner, we salute you as journal- 
ist, writer, educator, nutritionist, consultant, home- 
maker, friend; and commend you for your many accom- 
plishments which have been effected with vision and 
good judgment, and in true modesty and sincerity. The 
influence you have and the confidence you give to others 
are an inspiration, and we honor you for these and 
more. 


Mrs. Turner’s citation reads: 


DOROTHEA FLETCHER TURNER—IN THE VANGUARD OF 
HER PROFESSION ; THIRD EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, DIET THERAPY AU- 
THORITY ESTEEMED BY HER STUDENTS AND COLLEAGUES 
IN MEDICINE AND DIETETICS—A MODEST PERSON TEM- 
PERED EARLY BY THE VERITIES OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 
FOR UNSELFISH APPRECIATION OF LIVING, FOR WISE DECI- 
SION AND FAR-SIGHTED JUDGMENT—A WOMAN GRACED 
BY SIMPLICITY, PATIENCE, AND STEADFASTNESS. 
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In accepting the award, Mrs. Turner said: 


I would like to bow to the many individuals who have 
contributed to the JOURNAL and the Handbook of Diet 
Therapy. I owe much to the encouragement and ready 
assistance of the Executive Board, the Journal Board, 
the headquarters staff, and those who have worked 
closely with me on the JOURNAL staff and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I hope this acknowledgment will 
serve to put my small contribution into the proper 
perspective, inasmuch as the JOURNAL and the Hand- 
book have been possible only through the help and sup- 
port of many people. 

Our authors and contributors have, of course, given 
us many reasons for being proud of the JOURNAL. We 
owe much to them and to the scientific merit of their 
articles in bringing favorable recognition to the pro- 
fession. I am sure you, too, have found it a satisfaction 
to see more and more of our members making contribu- 
tions to the literature. In recént years, more than half 
of our authors have been our own members; and it is 
of Marjorie Hulsizer Copher as an author that I would 
like to speak. 

I did not know her personally. However, she has given 
us some opportunity to know her through the JOURNAL 
in her series of articles on “The Administration of a 
Hospital Dietary Department,’ in her contributions to 
the Current Literature, and in brief editorial comments, 
signed only with the initials, M.H.C. 

Her writing conveys something of the sparkle of her 
personality and the zest she had for professional 
activities. For me, she crystallized several strengths 
which are as vitally needed today as in 1925, when she 
wrote of them. First, she demonstrated a rare wisdom in 
her perception of problems and the action she took to 
solve them. In her first article entitled “The Dietitian,” 
she cautioned that the dietitian must be alert in recog- 
nizing her errors in judgment and be free to admit 
them. She added: “Beginners are apt to be discouraged 
by their mistakes, but it is these same mistakes that can 
be turned into guide posts.” She went on to urge trying 
new plans. But she warned that several plans may 
have to be attempted “before the one that fits is dis- 
covered.” In finding successful ways of doing things, 
she said, the dietitian must have an “inventive faculty” 
—‘‘an experimental approach.” Today, we are stressing 
the need for this same “inventive faculty,” but now 
we call it “brainstorming,” “imagination,” “creativity,” 
and “research-mindedness.” Merely our terminology 
has changed. 

After a satisfactory plan had been “invented,” Mrs. 
Copher recommended action. For this, she suggested 
“friendly contacts” with other departments in order to 
obtain cooperation for the dietary program. This, she 
said, requires self-confidence, tact, politeness, and a 
sense of humor. Today these are “good human relations” 
and “communications.” Again, the qualities are the 
same, only the descriptive language has changed. 

Her ability to “communicate” with her own staff and 
“student dietitians” sounds remarkably up to date also. 
She wrote: “A conference of the dietary staff is held 
once a week. JOURNAL reports are made, hospital prob- 
lems discussed and experimental work assigned. Each 
student is required to complete a research problem in 
some phase of hospital dietary management before 
she finishes her course.” 

Mrs. Copher has given us reason to admire her 


‘CopHER, M. H.: The administration of a hospital 
dietary department. 1. The dietitian. 2. The staff of the 
dietitian and the personnel of her department. J. Am. 
Dietet. A. 1: 60, 106, 1925. 
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mature wisdom, her courage to take action, and he 
ability to communicate. But perhaps the phrases I 
liked the best were those which indicated the satisfac- 
tions she derived from her way of life, which she called 
“the art of living one’s life to the utmost’”—a way 
surrounded by friendly contacts and enjoyment in pro- 
fessional work well done. I hope that this Award will 
continue to motivate others to reach her high level of 
attainment and satisfaction in the profession of dietet- 
ics. In accepting it, I shall sit straighter and stand 
taller in the knowledge of the honor you have bestowed 
upon me. 


Gladys Witt Strain Receives 


Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship 


AT THE Annual Banquet of The American Dietetic 
Association in Los Angeles on August 27, Gladys 
Witt Strain of Cleveland was named the Mary 
Swartz Rose Fellow for 1959. Presentation of the 
fellowship was made by Horace L. Sipple, Ph.D., 
Executive Secretary, The Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., through whose generosity this fellowship is 
made possible. Dr. Sipple said: 


I have the honor of presenting to the members of 
The American Dietetic Association the eleventh recip- 
ient of the Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship. On a numbet 
of previous occasions of this nature the history and 
purpose of the Award have been well outlined and you 
have been given excellent reviews’* of the life 
and work of Mary Swartz Rose for whom the Award 
is named. I do not believe that I should attempt to add 
to these statements. I would like to refer briefly to 
certain objectives which The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and the Nutrition Foundation have in common 
so as to indicate why the Foundation is particularly 
interested in sponsoring a project of this nature in 
cooperation with The American Dietetic Association. 
The wider and more effective dissemination of sound 
nutrition information is one of the Foundation’s prin- 
cipal objectives. The Foundation has felt, also, that 
its nutrition education activities could be more effective 
through a program which would include cooperation 
with professional groups engaged in nutrition educa- 
tion activities. I believe you would agree that objectives 
of this nature are also among those of your Association. 
When consideration was given to the provision of 
awards as a part of our educational program, it seemed 
to us that one of the most appropriate cooperative 
projects would be sponsorship of an award administered 
by The American Dietetic Association. As you know, 
your Association decided most wisely to have the award 
take the form of a graduate fellowship in foods and 
nutrition and to honor one of its outstanding members 
by having her name given to the award. 
My comment on the success of the project is very 
much like the statement which I made to you some two 
years ago. We, in the Nutrition Foundation, wish to 
congratulate your Association on its excellent adminis- 
tration of the award. Through your efforts, the project 
has been and continues to be most successful in accom- 
plishing the purpose desired by our two organizations. 
HUNSCHER, H.: Aimee N. Moore becomes Mary 
Swartz Rose Fellow. J. Am. Dietet. A. 32: 1185, 
1956. 

‘ROBERTS, L. J.: Myrtle L. Brown becomes 1955 Mary 
Swartz Rose Fellow. J. Am. Dietet. A. 31: 1923, 


Moo, 
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As you know, each year a committee of your mem- 
bers chooses for the Award a person who has demon- 
strated her interest and ability in the field of nutrition 
and who shows promise of making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science of nutrition. I am in complete agree- 
ment with the committee’s decision that the recipient 
of the Award for 1959, Gladys Witt Strain, fulfills all 
the qualifications and requirements. Mrs. Strain has 
received her advanced training at Michigan State 
University where she received her Bachelor of Science 
degree with high honor, and at Western Reserve 
University where she received her master’s degree. 
She begins graduate study as a candidate for the 
doctoral degree at Western Reserve University this 
fall. Mrs. Strain’s program is being planned to enable 
her to develop an understanding of the integrated 
biological sciences as a foundation for the study of the 
relationship of nutrition to chronic disease. The specific 
area for her full-time research activity will be chosen 
at an appropriate time after her study program has 
been initiated. 

Positions held by Mrs. Strain since her dietetic intern- 
ship include those of Staff Dietitian at Harvard Univer- 
sity and Graduate Assistant at Western Reserve 
University. Her fraternity memberships are Omicron 
Nu and Phi Kappa Phi. She is, of course, a member 
of The American Dietetic Association. 


Phyllis E. Lufkin Wins Lydia J. 
Roberts Essay Award 


WINNER OF the 1959 competition for the Lydia J. 
Roberts Essay Award is Phyllis E. Lufkin of Oak- 
land, California. Miss Lufkin, who wrote the win- 
ning essay on “History of Dietary Use of Liver,” 
received her award at the Annual Banquet of The 
American Dietetic Association, fin Los Angeles on 
August 23 from LeVelle Wood} President of the 
Association. Miss Lufkin is aygraduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota (1990) and took her die- 
tetic internship the following year at the Highland- 
Alameda County Hospital. She has been a staff 
dietitian there since that time, except for one year 
when she was on the dietary staff at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital. She ‘is an active worker 
in the Bay Area Region of the California Dietetic 
Association. The essay she submitted in 1954 in 
this same competition received honorable mention. 

Her Award-winning essay will be published in 
a forthcoming issue of the Journal. 

Because the Committee felt that a second paper 
had exceptional merit, honorable mention in this 
competition was given this year to Martha MclIn-- 
tyre Tosti, Staff Nutritionist, Cook County Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Chicago. 

The competition was inaugurated in 1950, when 
the Gerber Products Company granted to The 
American Dietetic Association a sum of $500 an- 
nually for a five-year period to be awarded for the 
best essay on a specified subject in the field of the 
history of nutrition. This grant was renewed by the 
Gerber Products Company in 1956 for a second five- 
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year period. The award was named in honor of Dr. 
Lydia J. Roberts, pioneer in the field of infant feed- 
ing. Miss Lufkin’s winning essay will appear in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Two more contests will be held to complete the 
second five-year series. Subjects for the remaining 
contests are: 

1959-60—Changes in Beliefs and Food Practices in 

Pregnancy. 
1960-61—World Problems in Infant Care. 


Mead Johnson Fellowships 
and Scholarships 


Through a general grant from Mead Johnson & 

Company, The American Dietetic Association an- 

nually offers six scholarships of $500 each to dietetic 

interns in approved internships and two $1000 
fellowships to graduate students in dietetics. The 
recipients of these eight awards for 1959-60 were 
announced by LeVelle Wood, President of the Asso- 
ciation, at the Annual Banquet in Los Angeles on 

August 23. 

The two Mead Johnson Awards for Advanced 
Graduate Education in Dietetics were presented to: 
Marie E. Knickrehm, who began work toward a doctoral 

degree at the University of Wisconsin in September 

Elaine Ranker, who plans to work toward a doctoral 
degree at the University of California, Berkeley 
The six recipients of the Mead Johnson Awards 

for Dietetic Interns for 1958-59, are: 

Carol-Ann Diffenderfer, Seton Hill College—intern at 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Staten Island, 
New York 

Elinor Louise Ghostlaw, Simmons College—intern at 
Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 

Marilyn Mildred McNease, University of Mississippi— 
intern at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis 

Madge Ann Nathe, University of Minnesota—intern at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 

Kathryn Nisley, Goshen College—intern at University 
of Cleveland Hospitals 

Makiko Shinoda, University of California—intern at 
University of California Medical Center, San Fran- 
cisco 


Honorary Membership for 


Dr. Wilder 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP in The American Dietetic 
Association was conferred upon Dr. Russell Morse 
Wilder at the Annual Banquet of the Association in 
Los Angeles on August 27. Dr. Wilder, Emeritus 
member of the staff of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota, is known world-wide for his many con- 
tributions in human nutrition and related areas. He 
is a distinguished researcher in foods, vitamins, 
metabolism, nutritional diseases, and nutritional 
status studies of human populations. As teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and writer, he has an enviable record. 
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His professional affiliations and activities are 

numerous. 

Dr. Wilder is keenly interested in the education 
of dietitians and has done much to help advance the 
profession of dietetics. For example, he spoke on 
“Adventures among the Islands of Langerhans” at 
one of the Diet Therapy programs of the Annual 
Meeting in Los Angeles, has participated in pre- 
vious programs, and has written papers for publica- 
tion in the JOURNAL. For many years, he was ac- 
tively associated with the internship program of 
Saint Marys Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. These 
are but a few of his activities in relation to die- 
tetics. 

The plaque presented to Dr. Wilder by LeVelle 
Wood, A.D.A. President, reads: HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION IS 
PRESENTED TO Russell Morse Wilder IN TRIBUTE TO 
HIS PIONEER WORK IN CLINICAL INVESTIGATION IN 
AMERICA, HIS NOTABLE RESEARCHES IN CARBOHYDRATE 
METABOLISM IN DIABETES, CALCIUM METABOLISM IN 
DISEASES OF THE PARATHYROID GLANDS, NUTRITIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF GREAT MASSES OF PEOPLE AND THE 
STIMULATING INFLUENCE OF HIS ACUMEN AS BOTH 
ERUDITE TEACHER AND ACCOMPLISHED CLINICIAN. 

Other living honorary members of the Associa- 
tion are: 

Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Head, Department of Maternal 
and Child Health, Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston 

Stuart B. Foster, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Massachusetts State Teachers 
College, Framingham 

Charles Glen King, Ph.D., Se.D., Executive Director, 
The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York. New York 

Leonard A. Maynard, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, New York College of 
Agriculture, and former Director, Graduate School 
of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca 

E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Bio- 
chemistry, School of Hygiene and Public Health, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

A. L. Parsons, M.D., of Louisville, Kentucky, formerly 
associated with Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, Ph.D., Director, Institute of Home 
Economics, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Kellogg Foundation Gives 
A.D.A. Grant of $71,160 


A GRANT OF $71,160 to The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, was announced at the meeting of 
the Association’s House of Delegates on August 24 
in Los Angeles. This fund will be used to establish 
an experimental training program for hospital food 
service supervisors. The principal objective of such 
a program will be to educate and train non-profes- 
sional persons for first-line supervisory responsi- 
bilitv, thus relieving the professionally qualified 
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dietitian of routine duties. The provision of such 
personnel for the nation’s hospitals should, in turn, 
help to ease the shortage of qualified profes- 
sional dietitians. The Association will use Founda- 
tion funds to develop basic curriculum materials 
for a wide-range program expected eventually to 
be of national influence in improving hospital 
dietary services. 

Initially, the experimental program will be con- 
fined to two or three midwestern states and will 
encompass an extension-correspondence course of 
one year’s duration, with the number of students 
limited to twenty or twenty-five. The students will 
be brought together for short periods at least twice 
during the year for laboratory sessions and evalua- 
tion. An alternative may be the bringing of another 
class to a study center for concentrated class and 
laboratory experience of from four to six weeks. 

In either case, the course will be primarily for 
individuals employed in hospital food service and 
working under the direction of a professionally 
qualified dietitian who will serve as “preceptor.” 
Applicants who are “‘cook-managers” in small hos- 
pitals of less than 150 beds will also be considered. 
If accepted, experienced and qualified dietitians may 
be appointed to serve as their preceptors. 
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The grant from the Kellogg Foundation will run 
for eighteen months. During that time, it is antici- 
pated that the Project Director (to be appointed) 
will establish criteria for the selection of students 
and preceptors, prepare a course of study and lesson 
materials for use by the students and preceptors; 
and conduct a pilot program with a group of stu- 
dents. The Project Director would review all pro- 
posals and educational materials developed for the 
course with a special committee appointed by the 
Executive Board of The American Dietetic Associa- 
ticn. At the end of the eighteen-month experiment, 
the Association will determine the most expeditious 
method of making in-service training available for 
food service supervisory personnel in U. S. hospitals. 

The American Dietetic Association has already 
aided local and regional programs for training food 
service supervisors and has served as co-sponsor 
with the American Hospital Association of the 
course at Michigan State University, which has also 
been financed by the Kellogg Foundation. Outlines 
developed by an Association committee for use by 
classroom instructors and by dietitians in the hos- 
pitals where supervised experience is given have 
served as the core of a number of courses which 
have been given since 1950. 


Abilities Needed for Effective Living 


Twelve abilities needed for effective personal and family living today have been 
outlined by a committee of the American Home Economics Association in Home 
Economics ... New Directions. The new publication is a statement of the phi- 
losophy and objectives of home economics viewed in the light of the Association’s 
observance this year of the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. These abilities 


are: 


. to establish values which give meaning to personal, family, and community 
living; to select goals appropriate to these values; and to progress to their 


achievement 


. to create a home and community environment conducive to the healthy growth 
and development of all members of the family at all stages of the family cycle 
. to achieve good interpersonal relationships within the home and within the 


community. 


. to nurture the young and foster their physical, mental, and social growth 


and development 


. to make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding the use of personal, 


family, and community resources 


. to establish long-range goals for financial security and work toward their 


achievement 


. to plan consumption of goods and services—including food, clothing, and 
housing—in ways that will promote values and goals established by the 


family 


. to purchase consumer goods and services appropriate to an over-all consump- 
tion plan and wise use of economic resources 

. to perform the tasks of maintaining a home in such a way that they will con- 
tribute effectively to furthering individual and family goals 

. to enrich personal and family life through the arts and humanities and 
through refreshing and creative use of leisure 

. to take an intelligent part in legislative and other social action programs 
which directly affect the welfare of individuals and families 

. to develop mutual understanding and appreciation of differing cultures and 
ways of life, and cooperate with people of other cultures who are striving 


to raise levels of living. 
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A Profession Grows! 


JANICE M. SMITH, Ph.D. 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


AMERICAN HIGHER education, particularly in the 
land-grant institutions, is unusual in providing 
training for professions concurrently with educa- 
tion in basic disciplines or principles. Frequently 
the latter is alluded to as “liberal’’ education. In 
other words, we have to come to the concept that 
in a university, one should be allowed to “learn to 
earn a living” as well as “learn to live.” It would 
be futile to attempt to discuss whether liberal val- 
ues can be taught only in connection with highly 
theoretical concepts or whether a subject which 
makes practical application is a priori non-liberaliz- 
ing. In a university, we attempt to provide the stu- 
dent with sufficient basic information so that, with 
encouragement, he can apply it under a variety of 
situations. Thus, though one of our graduates may 
find a new set of events baffling, we hope it will ulti- 
mately suggest a person, book, or other sources 
where information is available to assist him in shap- 
ing an intelligent attack on the problem. We try to 
encourage students to be intellectually resourceful. 
We hope that, as a result of this education, they are 
inspired to continue study in several areas, even 
though formal classroom participation ends. 

In addition to providing for “in-school” training 
which leads to formal degrees, the American uni- 
versity has assumed responsibility for the contin- 
uing education of professional persons through ex- 
tra-mural courses and through research which seeks 
to elucidate principles basic to the area of profes- 
sional work. Thus, ideally, we have a continuing 
interaction between professional personnel and sev- 
eral of the teaching and research activities of the 
university. The modern faculty member seeks to 
be aware of recent research developments and of 
problems which are important to members of the 
associated business or profession. In his research, 
he knows the wisdom of emphasizing basic studies 


_'Presented before the Illinois Dietetic Association in 
Chicago on March 5, 1959. 
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as much as possible and avoids the type of routine 
assays which have been loosely termed “testing.” 
Anyone who has done research knows that many 
times the sheer repetitiveness of processes, e.g., 
nitrogen determinations, weighings, and so on, can 
give the “researcher” serious doubt as to the 
“basicity” of the work. However, the structure of 
the research project, as well as the extensiveness 
with which findings can be used, will distinguish 
real research from product testing. 


Professional Stimuli 


An important factor in fostering scholarly endeavor 
of universities, in addition to competent staff and 
good equipment, is the presence of graduate stu- 
dents for they bring refreshing new views. By con- 
tacts with students and staff members from several 
campus disciplines, they facilitate exchange of ideas. 
Thus we believe that a home economics department 
with any degree of subject matter specialization 
should provide opportunity for graduate study. This 
in turn requires a formal research program. It is 
evident that to provide for research and graduate 
and undergraduate teaching highly trained person- 
nel will be required. 

In addition, the successful staff member needs the 
stimulus of contacts with other professional persons. 
These associations can best be arranged through a 
professional organization, such as the American 
Home Economics Association, The American Dietetic 
Association, the state dietetic associations, or other 
groups which home economists are eligible to join. 
Such organizations provide a social function for 
the individual; they give him opportunity to look 
at his problems through the eyes of others in sim- 
ilar work. He may gain perspective by finding 
that another person has the same problem or by 
finding how someone has handled similar situations. 

The organization can lend to the prestige of the 
member, e.g., to be a member of The American Die- 
tetic Association signifies certain education and 
competencies. Professional membership can enhance 
one’s personal public relations by “paving the way” 
with other groups. You may not be known person- 
ally by a physician, a nurse, a school superintendent, 
or other person with whom you are called on to 
work, but his knowledge that you are a dietitian or 
a food service person immediately creates a favor- 
able atmosphere with people who are familiar with 
the work of The American Dietetic Association. 
This confidence in the profession has been built up 
through years of conscientious effort by individual 
members and officers of the organization. It results 
when many people are willing to contribute time 
and thought to the work of the organization. In the 
case of The American Dietetic Association, it has 
meant sound objectives in its governing principles 
and the ability to adapt them to changing times. 
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Broadened A.D.A. Membership 
Requirements 
The extent to which a profession can succeed in self- 
improvement is dramatically illustrated by the 
events which took place recently in connection with 
broadening of requirements for membership in The 
American Dietetic Association. The thought and 
work which went into assembling the facts concern- 
ing the needs of the profession, the new develop- 
ments in food service, the activities and the wishes 
of the various segments of the organization are al- 
most unbelievable. To get some idea of this, each of 
you should read the report of the “Broadening Com- 
mittee” in the Annual Reports & Proceedings of 
The American Dietetic Association for 1957-58. 
This document will be valuable for years to 
come. The statement of objectives for college prepa- 
ration for dietetics; the tracing of the growth of 
the profession; and the actual grouping of study 
areas under core subjects, emphases, and concentra- 
tions will serve as a basis for study by students and 
staff members alike. It can be the nucleus of infor- 
mational material which seeks to explain career op- 
portunities to potential students and should help stu- 
dents majoring in food service to understand, “Why 
am I taking this?” The general mode of operation 
which was used by the committee in gathering 
facts could serve as a guide for other professional 
groups who wish to undertake self-analysis. I am 
not overlooking the controversy which was evident 
when this report was adopted. I know many com- 
promises were necessary and some valid criticisms 
were not satisfied, but a working plan has been 
evolved and I believe in the long run most of us 
will be pleased with the results. 


Need for Graduate Students 

1 fully expect that if we publicize this broadened 
base for membership in The American Dietetic As- 
sociation to young people, more of them will elect 
heme economics because of it. When the increased 
student body materializes, we shall need the help 
of the profession in getting more trained persons 
on our college faculties. I hope each of you is seri- 
ously asking yourself, “‘Should I do further study? 
Should I consider college teaching (or research) ?” 
I hope you are encouraging promising co-workers 
who have “always thought they’d like more study” 
to do it now! Those who have had actual “‘on-the- 
job experience” in hospitals, commercial food serv- 
ice, or community nutrition activities can make 
valuable contributions in our college training pro- 
grams. If you feel you can’t be spared from your 
present position, possibly as a result of these broad- 
ened membership requirements, we can have a com- 
petent American Dietetic Association member to 
take your place so that you will feel more com- 
fortable about leaving your co-workers. 
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Let me assure you; there is a wonderful satisfac- 
tion in being in the classroom and helping to pre- 
pare “potential” food service persons. The enthu- 
siastic student in restaurant management (mostly 
men on our campus), the young person who wants 
to do hospital work or school food service work, or 
the prospective research person or teacher—each is 
stimulating to teach. 

Can one afford to study (or to teach) ? The finan- 
cial support for graduate study is improving all the 
time. At our University, assistantships pay $200 per 
month and fee exemption. This adds $500 per year 
for out-of-state students. Our two General Foods 
Fellowships pay $3000 for ten months and permit 
full-time study. There are twelve universities who 
have this grant—twenty-four fellowships in all. I 
checked a listing of home economics assistantships 
for 1957-58 and found in 49 institutions over 90 
assistantships in foods and nutrition and 20 in in- 
stitution administration—110 chances for financial 
support and for a valuable learning experience in 
research or teaching. 


College Enrollments 


What is the situation with regard to advanced 
study? The number of graduate students is increas- 
ing. Here are some statistics on number of doctoral 
degrees granted in the United States in recent 
years: 1951—7338; 1954—8996; 1956—8756. Of 
these, in 1951, women numbered 674 (9.2 per cent) ; 
in 1954, 815 (9.1 per cent); and in 1956, 939 (10.7 
per cent). 





I did not find strictly comparable figures for num- 
bers of students majoring in home economics. Data 
from 317 of the 463 institutions granting degrees in 
home economics showed 48 doctoral degrees in 1951; 
50 in 1955; and 52 in 1957. Master’s degrees totaled 
670, 791, and 780 for the same years. One reason 
many students do not go beyond the master’s is that 
many are married when they start advanced study; 
such students rarely will take study beyond the 
master’s. We have quite a number of married 
women returning for study when their children are 
in school, but none is enrolled for doctoral study. 

What of undergraduate enrollments? In_ the 
above 317 institutions, we find these data: 


NON-MAJORS MAJORS GRADUATES 
1951 25,369 34,755 7,827 
1955 25,790 36,059 6,724 
1957 26,763 36,288 7,034 


The Situation in Home Economies 


What about home economics enrollment? Should we 
try to increase it? Could we increase it? Why 
hasn’t it risen with increased enrollment of women? 
I believe the reason is that there are more non- 
home economics openings for women than formerly. 
Nursing has put on a concerted recruiting drive. 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 


PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS * 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 27 

* . 4 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. 
Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine 
crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping 
crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 
perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 
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There is opportunity to earn a college degree and 
the R.N. in the same package. Emphasis is placed 
on training nurses for administrative positions. 
The need for elementary teachers has greatly in- 
creased with a consequent rise in enrollments. The 
“insurance” phase of this employment is attractive. 
Social welfare, occupational therapy, music and art 
education all have attractive programs for women. 
Many of these appeal to their desire to be of service 
in positions that have attained professional status. 

Possibly research will tell us whether competition 
for women’s services or loss of status in home eco- 
nomics accounts for the fact that 20 to 25 per cent 
of women students were in home economics in the 
late 1940’s, whereas comparable figures today are 
more apt to be 12 to 15 per cent. I favor the former 
reason (competition). I believe there are tangible 
things we can do to avoid any chance of loss of 
status. Directing our thinking towards ways in 
which we can strengthen professional aspects of 
home economics will be helpful. Here are some 
suggestions; each of you can add more. 

(a) Let us support the American Home Econom- 
ics Association and give real effort toward strength- 
ening its professional status by active participation 
at national meetings and furthering the work of the 
subject matter sections. It has been suggested that 
we might have a more professional organization if 
the subject matter areas were strengthened and the 
American Home Economics Association were to be- 
come a federation of societies or organizations. 
Some areas, e.g., textiles and clothing, housing and 
family economics, feel the need of a journal where 
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research can be published and college teaching prob- 
lems discussed. The example of The American 
Dietetic Association may have some bearing on this. 
Let us think about some such solution and where it 
would lead us. 

(b) In connection with our undergraduate re- 
cruitment, let us be informed about the many areas 
of home economics and help prospective students 
see the potential for a variety of careers in this 
field. Once students are enrolled in home economics, 
I am sure a goodly percentage will find their way 
to food service activities. 

(ec) I would also like to ask dietitians to think of 
areas of research or problems, the working on which 
would provide greater scope for their professional 
activities. A national research foundation for the 
American home has been proposed, and in this con- 
nection, home economics administrators have been 
asked to recommend research projects needed in 
home economics. If useful research projects occur 
to you, I would appreciate your sending them to me 
or to the head of the home economics department in 
the land-grant college of your state. 


Summary 

A profession grows when its membership helps to 
shape its goals and supports them. An important 
component of growth is attained through active 
affiliation with institutions of higher learning and 
by all of us (educators and other professional peo- 
ple) working together to encourage strong under- 
graduate and graduate programs and research in 
home economics. 


Who Should Head the Food Service Department? 


Where the size of the hospital warrants, the functions of therapeutic 
dietetics and food service management should be separated. This type of 
organization has the greatest potential for success. It breaks the respon- 
sibilities and skills at a logical point of organization and training. 

This does not preclude the food service manager—male or female—with 
a “dietitian” background. An administratively-trained or experienced 
dietitian worth his or her salt is for all intents and purposes a food service 


manager. 


The impression I have gained regarding the general thinking of those 
doing the hiring is that the food service manager must be a male with as 
little “dietitian” background as possible. The broad thinking, of course, 
is erroneous. The position should be evaluated on its own merits and the 
individual hired because of his qualifications meeting your needs and 


criteria. 


In no case can the food service manager replace the dietitian 100 per 
cent—unless he or she is one. The therapeutic diet phase of the depart- 


ment is very technical and demanding. 


It is not something to be “‘picked- 


up” through experience, but is a skill that must be learned under con- 
trolled conditions and instruction. 

The demand for special diets as direct and supportive therapy will 
increase as the knowledge of the benefits increase. One hospital has 50 
per cent to 60 per cent of its patients on modified general diet as a part 
of the hospital treatment.—John H. Schill, writing in Southern Hospitals, 
February 1959. 
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naturalfood nourishment 
especially suited to tube feeding 


ETT a is 


Nutritionally adequate! 
Gerber Strained Foods are 
ideal for tube feeding be- 
cause they provide natural 
sources of proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, vitamins and 
minerals, according to foods selected. To 
increase nutritive levels they can be easily 
mixed with milk, eggs or fruit juices in 
any standard food blender. 


Well tolerated — easy to use. “Natural 
whole foods” are usually well tolerated 


NOT! 


TiC 





because the body has been 
accustomed to them.” 
Gerber Strained Foods 
are thoroughly pre-cooked 
for easy digestibility... 
have a low fat and crude 
fiber content. Finely strained for easy tube 
passage. Excellent variety in all categories. 


Economical! Natural whole foods, like 
Gerber Strained Foods, cost less than any 
manufactured preparation for tube feeding. 
Small-size containers minimize waste. 


Gerber, Baby Foods 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


“Barron, James, M.D., “Henry Ford Hospital Medical Bulletin,” Vol. 4 No. 1, pp. 18-21, March, 1990. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Cookbook for Diabetics. By Deaconess Maude 
Behrman, edited by Leonard Louis Levinson. New 
York: The American Diabetes Association, Inc., 1959. 
Paper, spiral bound. Pp. 171. Price $1 per single copy; 
quantity prices available on request. 

This newest addition to cookbooks prepared for 
persons with diabetes is essentially a compilation of 
recipes which have appeared in the American Diabetes 
Association periodical, ADA Forecast. The author, 
Deaconess Maude Behrman, is Consulting Dietition to 
the ADA Forecast. 

The book is well organized, readable, and includes 
recipes that are simple and easy to follow. A few nutri- 
tion facts are woven subtly into the text. 

The “exchange system” of calculating and household 
measures are used. Both the caloric and exchange values 
of a portion are included for each recipe, which should 
enhance the usefulness of the book. Most recipes make 
only one serving, which may detract from their prac- 
ticality for the person whose food is prepared as part 
of the family fare. 

Deaconess Behrman’s love of cooking and sincere 
interest in the nutrition and dietary problems of persons 
with diabetes are reflected throughout. Because it is 
authentic, practical, and modest in cost, dietitians 
should feel no hesitation in recommending this book 
to patients for whom recipes may be helpful.—Dorothy 
M. Youland, Chief Nutritionist, Chronic Disease Pro- 
gram, Public Healh Service, Washington, D.C. 

Essentials of Therapeutic Nutrition. By Solomon 
Garb, M.D. New York: Springer Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1958. Fabricoid. Pp. 147. Price $2. 

In 147 pages, only 106 of which are devoted to text, 
the author—a pharmacologist—attempts to cover the 
entire field of nutrition and diet therapy for the nurse. 
The book is claimed to be “patient-centered” rather 
than “food-centered” and thus more interesting to the 
student nurse. This reviewer fails to see wherein this 
purpose is accomplished. 

Part 1 covers the principles of. normal nutrition in 
a very superficial manner. Throughout this section the 
author does attempt to dispel nutritional misconceptions 
and food fallacies. His awareness of the need to promote 
better breakfasts and greater use of economical high 
protein foods, such as nonfat dry milk, is most en- 
couraging. 

Out-dated and obsolete information, however, is 
found throughout the book. The author still classifies 
vegetables by percentage of carbohydrate, i.e., 3 per 
cent, 6 per cent, and so on; includes the 1953 Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances; and does not mention the 
Exchange Lists for planning diabetic diets. Several 
obsolete therapeutic diets are also included, and his 
concept of using one regular or “house” diet from 
which to modify therapeutic diets is nothing new in 
this age when the hospital “diet kitchen” has become 
almost universally a thing of the past. 





Basic diet therapy concepts are submerged in the 
wearisome list of repetitious and ultra-specific diets, 
e.g., light diet, non-chewing diet, anti-constipation diet, 
bland diet, ulcer diet, and low-creatine diet. To subject 
the student nurse to such unstandardized dietary con- 
fusion is to invite disinterest and poor understanding 
of the dietary needs of her patients. 

This reviewer has found student nurses to be limited 
in their ability to transfer theories of nutrition and 
diet therapy to actual foods. The section on low-calorie 
diets states that a 1200-calorie and a 1600-calorie diet 
will contain, respectively: 85 gm. protein, 185 gm. carbo- 
hydrate, andd 35 gm. fat; and 85 gm. protein, 215 gm. 
carbohydrate, and 45 gm. fat. Further bits of informa- 
tion in this chapter reveal that “pastries, candies, and 
nuts” are the “foods to be eliminated” and “butter and 
other fats, meats, and breads” are the “foods to be 
decreased.” With this paucity of knowledge, the student 
is expected to trim a meal plan containing 2600 calories, 
120 gm. protein, 400 gm. carbohydrate, and 50 gm. fat 
to a chic 1200-calorie plan. Each diet is presented in this 
style, yet the mystified student has no way of knowing 
how much of each food group the author intended to 
include when he stated precise values for the calories, 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate of most of the diets. 

Noticeably absent in the chapter on low-sodium diets 
were the three standard levels of sodium restriction 
devised by the American Heart Association in conjunc- 
tion with The American Dietetic Association. 

In general, Part 3, which is devoted to reference 
tables, seems burdened with unnecessary material and 
tables, including information that could easily be mis- 
interpreted when consulted quickly. Table 1, dealing 
with food composition (per 100 gm. E.P.) is not too 
helpful, as no attempt is made to relate 100 gm. of 
food to more easily visualized household measures. The 
author apparently considers 100 gm. to be the usual 
portion of food and continues with such misleading 
comparisons as the following: 100 gm. pimiento con- 
tribute 95 mg. ascorbic acid while 100 gm. oranges 
contribute 50 mg. ascorbic acid. In the table, the figure 
95 is underlined for emphasis “‘when the vitamin content 
of a particular food is so high that the usual portion 
(reviewer’s italics) supplies the full daily requirement 
of the vitamin.” 

Equally misleading is the table on “Natural Foods 
High in Protein and Low in Fat” (per 100 gm.) in 
which 100 gm. dry barley (2% c. cooked) are said to 
contribute 9 gm. protein and 1 gm. fat, while 100 gm. 
nonfat dry milk (1 qt. reconstituted) supply 35 gm. 
protein and 1 gm. fat. A student nurse should be aware 
that cereals contribute a respectable amount of protein 
to the normal diet, but to categorize cereals and fari- 
naceous products with milk and meats when listing high- 
protein foods is of dubious value. 

Also included are tables giving information which 
might be found in any standard biochemistry or phys- 
iology text, e.g., lists of digestive enzymes, amino acids, 
and iodine numbers of fats and oils. Other tables of 
doubtful value in such a superficial book include lists 
of alkaline and acid-ash foods, purine content of foods, 
and tables of intravenous supplements. 

This text would be more meaningful had the author 
remained true to his initial intention of not becoming 
entangled in foods per se and had merely concentrated 
on the theoretical aspects of diet therapy. Even then, 
one wonders why a pharmacologist should enter the 
field of teaching dietetics to student nurses.—Barbara 
Gillette, Diet Therapy Instructor, University of Connect- 
icut School of Nursing, and Therapeutic Dietitian, 
Grace-New Haven Community Hospital, New Haven. 
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important FOOD SERVICE news 


Regular 
Special 


Liquid 


The all new Nutting FOOD-a/a-CART System 


ends “DIET TRAY CONFUSION!” 


Salt-free ‘ ; ‘ 
Here for the first time is a food service system 


that ends one of the biggest problems facing 
dietitians . . . “Diet Tray Confusion.” FOOD- 
ala-CART is the first and only food service system 
to provide one oven drawer for every serving tray! 

This exclusive FOOD-ala-CART feature ends 
“Diet Tray Confusion” and makes spot checking 
easier—more accurate. It also speeds tray assembly 
— makes it simpler. 


Diabetic 


Low residual 


Soft 


Only the new FOOD-ala-CART system 


offers all these features! 


@ ONE OVEN DRAWER FOR EVERY SERVING TRAY 
ends “diet tray confusion.” It’s the easiest to use 
food service system you have ever seen. 


@ FROZEN FOOD SECTION keeps frozen desserts 
served in sliced form, in ramekins or similar contain- 
ers frozen; even ice cubes won't melt. 
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@ ALL FOODS are served at dietetically accepted tem- 
peratures for maximum patient “meal appeal.’ 


@ VERSATILE INTERIOR — Easily changed to accom- 
modate 3 different tray sizes; no tools are needed. 
Can also be changed to handle from 16 to 24 trays. 
Interior can be easily and entirely cleared for 
steam cleaning. 


@ ROLLS EASILY—Large ball-bearing wheels with 
non-marking rubber tires especially compounded 
for easier starting, easier rolling. 


@ COMPACT SIZE makes FOOD-ala-CART easier to 
handle. Clears any hall, door or elevator opening. 





Dietitians who have seen the FOOD-ala-CART @ SAFER—Center hung door panels do not extend 
system say it’s the easiest to use equipment beyond cart when open. 
they have ever seen. Its design is based on a e EASIER TO USE—EASIER TO SEE CONTROLS — 


comprehensive research study among dieti- 









eet ae eee peas There’s no guesswork about this cart. All controls 

tians. These dietitians told us it’s not the fix- are up in plain sight, easy to see. Simple switches 
ing of the food but the serving that is the big turn “ON” and “OFF”. Refrigeration and heat 
problem. The Nutting FOOD-ala-CART an- controls are pre-set — require no adjustment by user. 
FOOD swers the serving problem best because it 
simplifies it, ends “diet tray confusion,” keeps Everyone is happier with FOOD-ala-CART! Pa- 
| -ala- foods appetizing, refreshing, delicious tasting tients, physicians, nurses, aids and dietitians, all like 
és CART right to the patient. It is truly the new standard the way FOOD-ala-CART eases preparation, keeps 
colo of fine food service for hospitals. foods appetizing and simplifies serving. 
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FOOD-ala-CART 
Nutting Truck and Caster Company 
1030 Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


Without cost or obligation, please send me latest information 
about FOOD-ala-CART. 


THE WELL BALANCED 
FOOD SERVICE SYSTEM 


— ccs 
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Dietetic Interns, VA Center, Los 
Angeles; and the Journal staff 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Vol. 238, July, 1959 

*Lenic fatty acid complex in the treatment of 
H. E. Worne, L. W. 
Pratt. 


hypercholesterolemia. 
Smith, H. E. 
p. 45. 


Greenleaf, and L. L. 


Hypercholesterolemia. The choles- 
terol-lowering effects of Lenic com- 
plex preparation containing the higher 
unsaturated fatty acid glycerides, with 
4, 5, and 6 double bonds, in addition 
to the 2 double-bonded linoleic acid, 
were observed in fifty persons. Dosage 
of four 1-gm. capsules daily, on a 
moderate fat diet for nine weeks gave 
a satisfactory drop from the pre- 
viously high blood cholesterol levels in 
80 per cent of the patients. The 


administration of 100 mg. niacin four 


times daily, with the unsaturated 
fatty acid complex, produced a greater 
fall in blood cholesterol than either 
given singly. Maintenance of a proper 
ratio of blood cholesterol to phospho- 
lipids may be of greater significance 
than the absolute level of cholesterol 
alone, in preventing cholesterol deposi- 
tion in arteries. The unsaturated fatty 
acids are essential for optimal phos- 
pholipid synthesis. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 26, June, 1959 
The development of the use of iron in hypo- 
Bloomfield.—p. 


chromic anemia. A. L. 


827. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PSYCHIATRY 

Vol. 116, July, 1959 

*The salivary curve: A psychiatric thermom- 


eter? G. F. Sutherland.—p. 20. 


A Psychiatric Thermometer. Expe- 
rience indicates that a relation exists 
between the subjective sense of well- 
being and the contour of the salivary 
curve. A change in the curve heralds 
a coincident change in the internal 
milieu. In general, it appears that 
tension or anxiety gives rise to a 
high level baseline secretion. By con- 
trast, depression gives a lower level 
secretion. Beyond these gross anal- 
ogies, the salivary curve supplies little 


of diagnostic import to the clinician. 
On the other hand, even the slightest 
change in the internal milieu mani- 
fests itself promptly, even before the 
clinical evidence appears. 


ANNALS OF BIOCHEMISTRY AND 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 
(India) 


Vol, 18, No. 5, 1958 

Nutritive shark 
(Scoliodon Sorrakowah) and skate (Rhyn- 

Amino-acid make- 
up and rate of release of essential amino- 
acids during digestion in vitro. B. N. 
Mashelkar and K. Sohonie.—p. 135. 

*Nutritive value of proteins from shark (Sco- 
liodon Sorrakowah) and skate (Rhyncho- 
batus Djiddensis). Il. Nutritional evalua- 

B. N. Mashelkar 


value of proteins from 


chobatus Djiddensis). I. 


tion by different methods. 
and K. Sohonie.—p. 141. 

*Effect of heat processing on the trypsin in- 
hibitor and nutritive value of the proteins 
of soyabean. K. Krishnamurthy, P. K. 
Taskar, T. N. Ramakrishnan, R. Raja- 
sxopalan, M. Swaminathan, and V. Subrah- 
manyan.—p. 153. 


Voi. 18, No. 6, 1958 

*The nutritive value of the proteins of cocoa- 
nut meal and a low-cost protein food 

containing cocoanut and groundnut meals 

and Benzal gram (Cicer Arietinum). K. 

Krishnamurthy, P. K. Tasker, K. 


R. Rajagopalan, M. Swaminathan, and 


Indira, 


V. Subrahmanyan.—p. 175. 

*Nutritive value of proteins from shark (Sco- 
liodon Sorrokowah) and skate (Rhyncho- 
batus Djiddensis). Il. Effect of supple- 
mentation of rice flour with shark and 
skate proteins. B. N. Mashelkar and K. 
Sohonie.—p. 179. 

*Nutritive value of proteins from shark (Sco- 
liodon Sorrokowah) and skate (Rhyncho- 
batus Djiddensis). 1V. The occurrence of 
a strepogenin-like growth factor. B. N. 
Mashelkar and K. Sohonie.—p. 183. 

The effect of partial or complete replacement 
of rice in poor vegetarian diet by ragi 
(KRleusine Coracana) on growth and com- 
position of blood and liver of rats. P. P. 
Kurien, R. 
nathan, K. 


Sivaramakrishnan, M. Swami- 

Indiramma, and V. Subrah- 
manyan.—p. 187. 

*The 


phosphorus in children on a _ poor 


metabolism of nitrogen, calcium and 
vere- 


tarian diet based on ragi (Eleusine Cora- 


cana). K. Joseph, P. P. Kurien, M. 
Swaminathan, and V. Subrahmanyan. 
p. 195. 


Vol. 19, January, 1959 

*Studies with a poor vegetarian rice diet. I. 
Effect of the basal diet on the growth and 
liver composition of young albino rats. 
K. Dakshinamurti.—p. 13. 

*Studies with a poor vegetarian rice diet. II. 
Effect of supplements on the growth and 
fat deposition in the livers of young albino 
rats fed the basal diet. K. 

p. 23. 


Dakshinamurti. 


Amino Acids in Shark and Skate 
Protein. In this study the enzymatic 
release of essential amino acids and 
amino acid nitrogen from shark pro- 
tein, skate protein, and casein by the 
action of pepsin and trypsin was 
observed. Arginine, methionine, and 
tyrosine were released from all three 
proteins at a rate higher than that 
of the other essential amino acids. 
The extent of release was highest in 
‘asein and lowest in skate protein. 
Casein appears to be more digestible 
than the fish proteins. 

Value of Shark and Skate Proteins. 
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Nutritional quality of the proteins 
from shark and skate was studied by 
several methods. The biologic value 
and digestibility coefficient were inves- 
tigated by the nitrogen balance meth- 
od and found to be lower than those 
of casein. Shark and skate proteins 
were as efficient as casein for the 
regeneration of liver protein and liver 
xanthine oxidase activity when fed 
to fasted rats. They were inferior to 
casein in their capacity to bring about 
the regeneration of hemoglobin and 
red blood cells in anemic rats. 


Trypsin Inhibitor and Soybeans. 
Heat processing has improved the 
nutritive value of the soybean protein 
by destruction of the trypsin inhibitor, 
The effect of varying amounts of 
moisture on the destruction of the 
inhibitors by heat was studied. It was 
found that a higher initial moisture 
content in the soybean favored rapid 
destruction of the trypsin inhibitor 
by heat. Raw soybean did not ade- 
quately support the growth of rats. 

Coconut Meal and a Low-Cost Pro- 
tein Food. The biologic value of the 
proteins of coconut meal and of a low- 
cost protein food made up of one part 
coconut meal, two parts of low-fat 
groundnut (peanut) flour, and one 
part Bengal gram flour was deter- 
mined. The digestibility of coconut 
meal proteins is lower than that of 
the proteins of the low-cost protein 
food, while the biologic value is higher. 
The protein efficiency ratio (PER) of 
the coconut proteins compares well 
with that of milk proteins. The PER 
of the low-cost protein food is higher 
than the values previously reported 
for the proteins of groundnut and 
Bengal gram. 

Proteins from Shark and Skate. The 
effect of supplementation of rice flour 
with shark and skate proteins and 
‘asein on rat growth and serum pro- 
tein pattern has been studied. All 
three proteins increase the protein 
efficiency ratio of the rice flour, the 
increase being highest with casein. 
The sera of rats on the different diets 
did not differ significantly except in 
their content of gamma-globulin frac- 
tion. The gamma-globulin concentra- 
tion of rats fed only rice fiour was 
low compared with that of rats fed 
any of the protein supplements. 


Strepogenin-Like Growth Factor. 
The majority of the purified proteins 
have been found to possess a bacterial 
growth factor, tentatively called 
strepogenin, which stimulates the 
growth of a variety of bacteria. In 
this study the tryptic digests of casein, 
shark protein, and skate protein were 


found to possess strepogenin-like 
activity. This activity was concen- 
trated, and the active concentrates 


were found to be mixtures of peptides, 
which differ in their activity towards 
L. casei. 

Nitrogen, Calcium, and Phosphorus 
Metabolism. Reported are metabolic 
studies on nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus in Indian children fed a 
poor vegetarian diet based on the 












Shampaine Electric 


SUPER-MEALCART 


DELIVERS 
“DINING CAR” 


LUXURY AND 
EFFICIENCY 


The true centralized 
tray service system 


EFFICIENCY FOR YOU 


1. Unobstructed, counter-height set-up area with 
exclusive ‘‘step-down"' feature. Takes trays up to 


15%2’x 20%2”. 


2. Refrigerated tray compartments ...cold items on 
trays ready to go. Slides easily removed to clean 
compartments. 334” between slides allows space for 
Y2 PINT MILK CARTONS. 


3. Heated drawers (185°)...each holds three 9” 
plates, three 512” plates with hot foods ready for 
trays. Room for three cups, too. Only method that 
guarantees hot coffee. 















4. Holdover refrigeration system maintains low tem- 
perature for two hours without current. No blowers 
to dry out and wilt food! 


5. Available in 20- and 24-meal sizes. 
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6. All stainless steel, double-walled, fully insulated. 
Recessed doors on piano hinges with exclusive “Easy 
Seal” Latches. 


7. REMOVABLE BEVERAGE BAR. Insulated wells for 
hot and cold drinks and soups. Use separately on 
utility truck for between-meal servings or in doctors’ 
lounge (see below). 
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cereal, ragi. All subjects maintained 
a positive nitrogen balance. The nitro- 
gen excretion in feces was very high; 
the apparent digestibility of the pro- 
teins from the diet was only 53 per 
cent. This diet based exclusively on 
ragi was inferior to a husked rice diet 
in meeting the nitrogen needs of 
growing children. All subjects main- 
tained positive calcium and_ phos- 
phorus balances on the ragi diet. 

Poor Vegetarian Rice Diet. A basal 
diet consisting almost entirely of 
vegetables and rice was formulated 
on the basis of a nutritional survey 
of several urban population groups in 
India. It was shown that fatty liver 
results from feeding this basal diet 
to young rats. There was considerable 
accumulation of glyceride fraction 
with a decrease in the phospholipid 
fraction of liver lipid. It is suggested 
that the fatty liver produced on the 
basal diet may be due to a primary 
threonine deficiency. 

Supplements for a Poor Vegetarian 
Rice Diet. The effects of various sup- 
plements, such as choline, methionine, 
threonine, and whole protein, sep- 
arately and in combination, with the 
basal diet described above were 
studied. The possibility of a specific 
threonine deficiency or imbalance in 
the basal diet is supported by this 
study. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 36, July, 1959 
*Expansion of new and old rice during cook- 
ing. H. S. R. Desikachar and V. Subrah- 


manyan.—p. 385. 


Expansion of Rice in Cooking. The 
increase in length and breadth of rice 
during cooking was used to measure 
its swelling quality. Old rice could 
increase in length much more than 
new rice, and without disintegration. 
Fragility of the cell walls in new rice 
was evidenced by the tendency to 
burst earlier during cooking. The cell 
walls in parboiled rice exhibited an 
intact structure even after cooking 
for 30 min. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


Vol. 64, June, 1959 

*The effects of the arylsulfonylureas on the res- 
piratory activity and glucose metabolism of 
isolated rabbit kidney cortex. N. Frein- 
kel and S. H. Ingbar.—p. 1002. 

Vol. 65, July, 1959 

*Relationship of the parathyroids to bone phos- 
phorus. R. V. Talmage, R. J. Toft, and 
G. D. Buchanan.—p. 1. 

*Effect of bovine pituitary growth hormone on 
hepatic cholesterogenesis of hypophysec- 
tomized rats. J. W. Bauman, R. Hill, N. 
S. Nejad, and I. L. Chaikoff.—p. 73. 

*Intestinal absorption of insulin in the rat. 
E. Danforth, Jr., and R. O. Moore.—p. 
115. 


Effects of the Arylsulfonylureas on 
Rabbit Kidney Cortex. In seven ex- 
periments, slices of kidney cortex 
were incubated in the presence of 
Orinase and p-carboxyphenylsulfon- 
ylurea, the principal metabolic end 
product of Orinase in men. Orinase 
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reduced the oxygen consumption and 
increased the cellular reduction. P- 
carboxyphenysulfonylurea was less 
than one-fifth as potent as Orinase in 
depressing oxygen consumption. In- 
corporation of radioactivity into tissue 
lipids was reduced by Orinase. In five 
of six experiments, Orinase caused a 
moderate apparent increase in the net 
disappearance of glucose from the 
suspending medium. Production of 
glucose during the prolonged incuba- 
tion of kidney slices from fed and 
fasted rabbits in saline media was 
not demonstrated. The apparent in- 
crease in assimilation of glucose in 
the presence of Orinase cannot be 
attributed to a depressed glucose pro- 
duction. 


Parathyroids and Bone Phosphorus. 
The present studies were made to 
determine whether radiophosphorus 
was handled in a manner similar to 
radiocalcium and to study the rela- 
tionship of calcium and phosphorus 
removed from bone in an effort to 
determine if parathyroid action on 
bone was related to the dissolution 
of bone crystals. Rats were injected 
with radiostrontium and _ radiophos- 
phorus at 18 hr. and three weeks prior 
to nephrectomy. In the parathyroidec- 
tomized animals, there was a decrease 
in calcium and phosphorus removal. 
It is suggested that the parathyroid 
maintains the calcium levels of the 
serum above a level which can be 
produced by a psychochemical equilib- 
rium between bone surfaces and extra- 
cellular fluids. 

Pituitary Growth Hormone and Cho- 
lesterogenesis. This report deals with 
the effects of growth hormone on 
hepatic cholesterogenesis. Regardless 
of the diet fed—the one with ground 
whole wheat as the main carbohydrate 
source or that containing 60 per cent 
glucose—growth hormone increased 
the capacity of the liver of the hypo- 
physectomized rat to convert the C™ 
of acetate-1-C" to cholesterol. The 
liver of the normal rats failed to 
respond to growth hormone adminis- 
tration. Growth hormone was also 
effective in the hypophysectomized rat 
even when hepatic cholesterogenesis 
was not impaired. No such effect of 
the hormone was found with slices 
prepared from the livers of controls. 





Intestinal Absorption of Insulin. 
Recent investigations had indicated 
that intact proteins could be absorbed 
from the small intestines of mam- 
mals, provided intestinal proteoses 
were inhibited. Insulin was employed 
in attempts to demonstrate intestinal 
absorption of proteins. Amorphous 
zine-free insulin and proteolytic inhib- 
itors and diisopropylfluorophosphate 
were injected into ligated sections of 
jejunum and absorption of insulin 
measured by the concomitant depres- 
sion of blood glucose. The results 
showed that introduction of the soy- 
bean trypsin inhibitor resulted in no 
glucose drop. Insulin alone was not 
effective when administered via the 
intestinal lumen. Diisopropylfluoro- 
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phosphate was effective as depressor 
of insulin digestion. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 24, July-August, 1959 

*Biochemistry of myoglobin. VII. The effect 
of cooking on myoglobin in beef musck. 
C. Bernofsky, J. B. Fox, Jr., and B. §. 
Schweigert.—p. 339. 

*Niacin content of coffee in Central America, 
R. Bressani and D. A. Navarrete.—p. 
344. 

*The carotenoids of cling peaches. A. L. Curl. 
—p. 413. 

*Visual and eating preferences of consumer 
household panel for beef of different 
grades. M. Dunsing.—p. 434. 


Cooking and Myoglobin in Beef 
Muscle. In this study, the pigments 
extracted from cooked fresh beef were 
found to consist mainly of oxymyo- 
globin. The amount of pigment re- 
maining undenatured in a piece of 
cooked meat depends on its tempera- 
ture and how long it has been held at 
that temperature. Denaturation of 
myoglobin in meat is considerable at 
temperatures at which the thermal 
denaturation of the pigment is neg- 
ligible in pure solution. 

Niacin in Coffee. Coffee consump- 
tion is high in Central America, even 
in young children. Since niacin intakes 
appear to be borderline in some in- 
stances, the niacin content of coffee 
was studied. Surveys indicate that 
significant quantities of the vitamin 
are ingested in coffee, although the 
amount varies with the degree of 
roasting and the strength of the 
beverage as well as the number of 
cups consumed per day. As the cost 
of the roasted products is relatively 
high, low-income groups, who need the 
vitamin the most, frequently cannot 
afford to buy pure coffee and pur- 
chase instead brands that contain 
large amounts of foreign materials, 
such as cereals and dried beans. 

Cartenoids of Cling Peaches. The 
carotenoids in cling peaches were 
investigated. The pigment mixture 
was found to be quite complex and 
yas predominantly xanthophylls, most 
of which occurred in the fruit as 
esters. The principal carotenoid con- 
stituents were: violaxanthin, crypto- 
xanthin, gamma-carotene, phytoene, 
and an apparently previously un- 
described xanthophyll for which the 
name “persicaxanthin” is proposed. 
Less abundant carotenoids were pres- 
ent as well as a number of minor 
constituents, including several appar- 
ently undescribed carotenoids. 

Preferences of Consumers for Beef. 
Visual and eating preferences for 
beef of different grades were obtained 
from a consumer household panel by 
testing steaks under actual home 
conditions. Preferences were definite- 
ly related to grade. Approximately 
half of the panel indicated different 
preferences for the visual and over-all 
eating qualities of the paired graded 
steaks. About three-fourths of the 
panel had identical preferences for 
the over-all eating quality and for 
two or three of the specific eating 
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and creamy. 


because it contains no dairy products. 


It keeps for weeks without danger of spoilage, either frozen or 
with ordinary refrigeration. Even without refrigeration, the nature 
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enous ingredients capable of undergoing putrefactive spoilage. 


For more than 24 hours after whipping, Rich’s diamond process 
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One quart of Rich’s dramond process Whip Topping whips to 
one gallon, for an unmatched cost-per-serving. Excess whip can 
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bland, country-fresh flavor that tastes “just-whipped” all day long. 


Why don’t you see for yourself why so many hospitals use Rich’s? Ask your 
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qualities. The variability in responses 
was much greater for the specific 
eating qualities of taste, tenderness, 
and juiciness than for the over-all 
quality. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 13, July, 1959 

*Effects of gamma ray irradiation on color and 
chlorophyll retention in green beans and 
broccoli. T. Wishnetsky, G. E. Living- 
ston, F. J. Francis, and I. S. Fagerson.— 
p. 362. 

*Effects of gamma ray irradiation on carote- 
noid retention and color of carrots, sweet 
potatoes, green beans and broccoli. R. 
Franceschini, F. J. Francis, G. E. Living- 
ston, and I. S. Fagerson.—p. 358. 

*Factors affecting the water retention of beef. 
I. Variations in composition and proper- 
ties among eight muscles. C. E. Swift and 
M. D. Berman.—p. 365. 

*Bacteriological flora of frozen coconut. L. 
A. Nutting, R. A. Larson, and F. W. Bar- 
ber.—p. 378. 

*Measurement of preferences for food combi- 
nations. J. Eindhoven and D. R. Peryam. 
—p. 379. 

*The influence of high temperature holding 
upon the components of coffee brew. II. 
Volatile reducing substances. S. Segall 
and B. E. Proctor.—p. 383. 

*Storage characteristics of some irradiated 
foods held at various temperatures above 
freezing. I. Studies with chicken meat 
and sweet potatoes. J. J. Licciardello, J. 
T. R. Nickerson, B. E. Proctor, and C. L. 
Campbell.—p. 398. 

*Storage characteristics of some irradiated 
foods held at various temperatures above 
freezing. Il. Studies with pork sausage 
and scallops. J. J. Licciardello, J. T. R. 
Nickerson, B. E. Proctor, and C. L. Camp- 
bell.—p. 405. 


Effects of Irradiation on Green 
Beans and Broccoli. With a 1.86-mega- 
rad dose of radiation, a marked 
change in hue from green toward 
yellow took place in both green beans 
and broccoli. In green beans, about 
40 per cent of the cholorophyll was 
destroyed; with broccoli, approx- 
imately 28 per cent. A decrease in 
the pheophytin content of both veg- 
etables occurred during the latter part 
of storage. Green beans and broccoli 
were slightly greener after one year’s 
storage. The combination of condi- 
tions which provided the greatest 
degree of protection against change 
in color and chlorophyll content con- 
sisted of immersion in high pH brine, 
vacuum-packing in plain tin cans, and 
irradiation in the frozen state. 

Effects of Irradiation on Carote- 
noids and Color of Vegetables. Radia- 
tion caused destruction of carotene 
and xanthophyll in green beans rang- 
ing from 5 to 95 per cent, depending 
on conditions. Greatest loss occurred 
in beans packed dry in air and irra- 
diated frozen. Destruction of carotene 
and xanthophyll in broccoli ranged 
from 25 to 50 per cent. From 3 to 20 
per cent of carotenoids in sweet 
potatoes were destroyed. In carrots, 
destruction of carotenoids ranged from 
zero to 56 per cent. The hues of 
sweet potatoes and carrots gradually 
changed towards yellow on storage, 
and samples became darker. Tempera- 
tures of irradiation, headspace gas, 
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packing media, can lining, and storage 
temperature all had a small effect on 
the color and carotenoid content of the 
four vegetables. Blanching or purée- 
ing resulted in a much lower pigment 
content in irradiated sweet potatoes. 

Water Retention of Beef. The prac- 
tical goal of this research is the devel- 
opment of means of controlling and, 
when desired, enhancing the capacity 
of meat to retain water or juice. 
A comparative study of the composi- 
tion and properties of eight different 
muscles from beef was conducted. 
Considerable variation existed with 
respect to water retention and pH 
and the nitrogen, fat, moisture, and 
electrolyte content of the muscles. 
A direct, highly significant correla- 
tion was found between water reten- 
tion and zine content, in contrast to 
the inverse reiation found between 
water retention and either calcium 
or magnesium content, indicating that 
zine differs from the two other ions. 
The possibility that zinc may partic- 
ipate in determining pH as a compo- 
nent of an enzyme system is pointed 
out. The ratio of moisture:protein 
content was directly related to water 
retention; hence, the relative ability 
of the muscles to hold moisture was 
predictable on the basis of the orig- 
inal proportions of moisture and 
protein. 

Bacteriologic Flora of Frozen Coco- 
nut. Coconut meat is sometimes mar- 
keted frozen as a_coconut-sucrose 
mixture (three parts coconut, one 
part sucrose). Preliminary findings 
from primary plating of frozen coco- 
nut-sucrose samples on desoxycholate 
lactose agar yielded bacterial col- 
onies characteristic of coliform types. 
The original findings were extended 
with additional taxonomic studies. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the positive 
reactions obtained by conventional 
coliform determinations on fresh coco- 
nut were false-positive reactions for 
fecal coliforms. About 15 per cent of 
the false reactions appeared to be due 
to organisms pathogenic for plants. 

Measuring Preferences for Food 
Combinations. The hypothesis that 
preference for a food combination 
(meat and potatoes, potato and other 
vegetable, and so on) differs from the 
sum or weighted average of the indi- 
vidual component preferences was in- 
vestigated. Questionnaires requiring 
ratings on how well the foods of a pair 
“go together” were completed by 593 
military personnel. One important 
variable studied was form length; 
forms containing 50 or 100 combina- 
tions were used. Three food classes 
were used for the combinations: 
meats, potatoes, and vegetables. Re- 
sults indicated that how well main 
dishes and potatoes go together, and 
how well main dishes and vegetables 
go together, are in large part inde- 
pendent of preferences for the indi- 
vidual components. Potato-vegetable 
combination effects were not generally 
found, but this may have resulted 
from the specific foods paired. Differ- 
ences between forms generally had 
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little or no effect on the food combina- 
tion effects. The investigation of com- 
bination preferences by a question- 
naire method was shown to be feas- 
ible. 

Effect of Holding Coffee. The con- 
tent of volatile reducing substances of 
standard coffee brew was determined. 
These substances were sensitive to the 
length of time coffee brew was held. 
This class of compounds decreased 
rapidly on holding, even at the lower 
holding temperatures. It is concluded 
that the content of volatile reducing 
substances is an indication of the age 
and treatment afforded a coffee brew. 
It should be possible to utilize this fac- 
tor in establishing standards for cof- 
fee brew, and as an objective means 
for supplementing organoleptic eval- 
uation. 

Storage of Irradiated Chicken Meat 
and Sweet Potatoes. Irradiated chicken 
and sweet potatoes stored at 50°F. 
and 68°F. were still regarded as ac- 
ceptable after eight to ten months. 
Deterioration in quality occurred 
within one month when samples were 
stored at 125°F. With irradiated 
chicken, shelf life was limited by: 
proteolytic enzyme action, which re- 
sulted in poor texture; non-enzymatic 
browning, which caused undesirable 
color changes and presumably impart- 
ed a bitter off-flavor; and development 
of oxidative rancidity, particularly at 
the lower storage temperatures. In- 
ternal corrosion of the metal container 
occurred during storage of irradiated 
sweet potatoes, producing a metallic 
flavor and was the chief cause of loss 
of quality. Analysis for thiamine, ri- 
boflavin, and pyridoxine indicated that 
destruction of these vitamins by a 
sterilizing dose of cathode rays was 
comparable to the amount destroyed 
by conventional methods of thermal 
processing and proceeded at about the 
same rate during storage. 

Storage of Irradiated Pork Sausage 
and Scallops. Even after eight months’ 
storage at 50°F., irradiated pork sau- 
sage was considered acceptable in fla- 
vor. At storage temperatures of 68°F. 
or above, irradiated samples became 
unacceptable within two months. Irra- 
diated scallops were considered accept- 
able after ten months’ storage at 
50°F. or 68°F.; however, marked de- 
terioration occurred within one month 
in samples held at 125°F. Non-enzym- 
atic browning, which caused off-flavor 
and color degradation, played the 
principal role in deterioration of irra- 
diated scallops during storage, but tex- 
ture losses also occurred. In regard to 
irradiated pork sausage, texture 
change and associated off-flavors due 
to proteolytic enzyme action chiefly 
contributed to loss of quality. Color 
changes and fat oxidation also oc- 
curred. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 97, July, 1959 

*I31.labeled protein and fat meals in patients 
with chronic pancreatitis. A. Polachek, 
C. B. Cope, R. F. Williard, and F. W. 
Barnes, Jr.—p. 38. 
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*The mechanism of inhibition of gastric acid 
secretion by the duodenum. T. W. 
and H. N. Harkins.—p. 81. 


Jones 


Protein and Fat Metabolism in Pan- 
creatitis. Twenty-four patients with 
chronic pancreatitis and sixteen con- 
trol subjects were studied with radio- 
iodinated protein and fat meals. Plas- 
ma radioactivity at hourly intervals, 
as well as fecal and urinary excretion 
for two or three 24-hr. periods, were 
determined. The plasma I“ absorption 
curves reflected the severity of the dis- 
ease. Fecal excretion of the tagged 
fat meal showed a reciprocal relation- 
ship to the plasma I absorption. Fe- 
cal excretion of the protein meal was 
only infrequently abnormal. Fourteen 
patients with chronic pancreatitis par- 
ticipated in both the protein and fat 
studies. Fat absorption results were 
definitely superior to protein absorp- 
tion results in evaluation of pancre- 
atic function. 


Inhibition of Gastric Acid Secretion. 
Inhibition of gastric acid secretion, in 
both volume and concentration, by acid 
in the duodenum seems to be fairly 
well established. This study was de- 
signed to clarify whether this inhibi- 
tion is of nervous or hormonal origin, 
or a combination of both. The duode- 
num did exert a hormonal inhibitory 
influence on free hydrochloric acid se- 
cretion from Heidenhain and Pavlov 
pouches, Also, under certain other cir- 
cumstances, the duodenum exerted a 
stimulatory influence on such gastric 
acid secretion. The mechanism of this 
stimulation may also be hormonal. 


GERIATRICS 

Vol. 14, July, 1959 

*Decreasing tissue amino acid hunger with 
age. H. N. Christersen.—p. 429. 

*Influence of water deprivation on serum cho- 

rabbits R. Altschul and T. 

Smart.—p. 461. 


lesterol in 


Tissue Amino Acid Hunger. This 
paper reviews metabolic changes in 
adults, namely: that the more rapidly 
a tissue is growing, the more strongly 
it concentrates amino acids into the 
interior. Fetal tissues have much high- 
er amino acids levels than homologous 
tissue. Neoplastic tissues also show 
high levels. Small muscle samples 
were taken 19 hr. after amino acid 
injection. Boys, two to four years of 
age, had about four times as high 
levels in the muscle as in the plasma, 
whereas the men had levels three or 
four times as high. The term “amino- 
acid hunger” was applied to this 
changing avidity of tissues for amino 
acids. The decline of the concentration 
activity for amino acids by the cells 
seemed to be a characteristic feature 
of progress into adulthood. 


Water Deprivation and Serum Cho- 
lesterol. Initiative for this study came 
from the observation that people show 
little arteriosclerosis if undernour- 
ished for long periods. Adult rabbits 
were given cholesterol capsules daily 
and deprived of water for six days 
in a week. The study continued for 
ninety days. At the end of this period, 
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cholesterol levels and tissue changes 
were compared with those in control 
rabbits which received water as de- 
sired during the entire time. This 
ninety-day period did not give good 
results, because it lowered the rabbits’ 
appetite. Short-term experiments were 
then conducted and serum cholesterol 
compared before and after 48 hr..cf 
thirsting. Results showed increases in 
red blood cells and hematocrit and a 
higher increase in cholesterol levels. 
The author concludes that, in addition 
to hemoconcentration, other phenom- 
ena, such as stress, decreased choles- 
terol degradation, and decreased ex- 
cretion, may have influenced the serum 
cholesterol level in some animals more 
than in others. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 7, July, 1959 

*Strontium-90 in food. J. L. Kulp, R. Slakter, 
and A, R. Schulert.—p. 466. 

*The endrin content of eggs and body tissue of 
poultry receiving endrin in tneir dai.y 

diet. L. C. Arscott, and 

U. Kiigemagi.—p. 502. 


Terriere, G. H. 


*Loss of vitamin C in fresh vegetables as re- 
lated to wilting and temperature. B. D. 
Ezell and M. S. Wilcox.—p. 507. 


Strontium-90 in Food. Three main 
facets of the important problem of 
strontium-90 in foods are considered. 
The first involves the physical aspects 
of fallout, including the manner in 
which the debris produced at detona- 
tion is transmitted through the atmos- 
phere to the soil, plants, foods, and 
man. The second deals in detail with 
the particular aspects which relate to 
food. The third is a question of the 
magnitude of the danger. Strontium is 
chemically similar to calcium and 
therefore follows calcium through the 
biologic chain. The body does prefer 
calcium and discriminates against 
strontium. Milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts are the major source of calcium 
in the U.S. diet. The cow also very 
effectively discriminates against stron- 
tium. We are not yet at the point 
of choosing a diet on the basis of 
its strontium-90 content. It is none- 
theless important to investigate means 
by which strontium-90 intake can be 
reduced. In the preventive area, more 
research should be conducted on 
methods of soil treatment to reduce 
strontium-90 uptake. The food process- 
ing industry might shift to regions 
of lowest fallout in case of a nuclear 
war. In the purification area, the 
strontium-90 could be removed from 
milk by ion exchange. 

Endrin in Eggs and Poultry. The 
fate of insecticides in the animal body 
is of considerable importance in mod- 
ern pest control. In this study, the 
tissues and eggs of chickens ingesting 
small amounts of endrin daily were 
examined for endrin residues. At the 
lowest level of intake, 0.1 p.p.m., 
endrin could not be detected in the 
eggs, but was present in the body fat. 
30th tissues were contaminated with 
endrin at higher levels of intake. 

Ascorbic Acid Loss in Fresh Vege- 
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tables. Temperature and humidity are 
major factors in the preservation of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The green 
leafy vegetables, as a class, are rela- 
tively rich in ascorbic acid and wilt 
readily. Loss of ascorbic acid as re- 
lated to wilting and temperature was 
studied. Vegetables that lose moisture 
readily and wilt appreciably tend to 
be affected more by humidity and to 
lose ascorbic acid more rapidly than 
those resistant to wilting. Even those 
that wilt most readily are affected 
much less by humidity than by temp- 
erature. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 170, July 4, 1959 

Measurement of free acid in gastric juice by 
means of indicator paper. H. I. Sippy 
and E. J. Fitzsimons.—p. 1157. 

*Drinking lemon juice. Questions and An- 
swers.—p. 1252. 

Vol. 170, July 18, 1959 

*Protein content of breast milk. 
ters—India.—p. 1450. 

*Calorie expenditure. 
—p. 1492. 

Vol. 170, July 25, 1959 

*Modern management of obesity—the 
diet."”", M. Plotz.—p. 1513. 

*Poisonous mushrooms.’ Questions 

1616. 

*Food additive. 
1617. 

*Gastrointestinal 


Foreign Let- 


Questions and Answers. 


“social 


and An- 
swers.—p. 


Questions and Answers.—p. 


malnutrition. 
Questions and Answers.—p. 1617. 
Fat and lean fish. Questions and Answers. 
p. 1618. 
*Yoghurt. Questions and Answers.—p. 1620. 
Vol. 170, August 1, 1959 


changes in 


*Effect of alcohol on the liver. G. Klatskin. 
Council on Foods and Nutrition.—p. 1671. 


Drinking Lemon Juice. It is felt 
that the use of lemon juice as a daily 
drink in any appreciable concentra- 
tion should be discouraged. Dissolution 
of dental structure was evident in 
patients using lemon juice continually. 


Protein Content of Breast Milk. It 
has been stated that malnutrition is 
the greatest single problem in the care 
of children in India. Although most 
cases of kwashiorkor occurred when 
the child was being weaned, some were 
seen in children who were still breast 
fed, mostly after nine months to a 
year. Twenty such mothers whose chil- 
dren were admitted with nutritional 
edema or kwashiorkor had their breast 
milk analyzed for protein. Lactating 
mothers served as controls. In the con- 
trol group, the mean protein level was 
1.34 gm. per 100 ml., while in the 
group with protein-deficient children, 
the mean was 1.13 gm. The difference 
was not marked. The plasma protein 
levels in the children were uniformly 
low, ranging between 2.8 and 5.3 gm. 
per 100 ml. 


Calorie Expenditure. An _ inquiry 
concerning how many calories are 
expended by walking is referred to 
studies reported by the Army Medical 
Nutrition Laboratory. Information 
may be obtained from the Medical 
Nutrition Laboratory Report No. 177 
(Denver, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, 
March 19, 1956). This source is pre- 
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ferred to Lusk’s book, Elements of the 
Science of Nutrition (1928). 

Obesity and the “Social Diet.” Writ- 
ten by a doctor, this article on the 
modern management of obesity ap- 
proaches the science of “dieting” with 
common sense. He has termed this 
manner of dieting the “social diet.” 
The patient is instructed to eat norm- 
ally with a few modifications, such as 
limitations on starches, no seconds, 
fresh fruit as dessert, and portions of 
everything reduced by about one- 
quarter. The one criticism to his 
“social diet” is that he is assuming 
the patient normally eats a well bal- 
anced diet. He feels that diets are not 
short term in nature, and that the 
patient will have to change his eating 
habits for a long time. He appreciates 
underlying emotional problems and 
suggests anorectics as helpful during 
the period while new eating habits 
are being established. 

Poisonous Mushrooms. The poison- 
ous mushroom, Amanita phalloides, 
has been reported growing in most 
sections of the U.S., but is most com- 
monly found in the northeastern part 
of the country. However, some poison- 
ings attributed to this species may 
have been caused by other species of 
Amanita (Amanita verna or Amanita 
brunnescens) which contain the same 
toxin and produce similar symptoms. 

Food Additive. Dream Whip, a Gen- 
eral Foods product, contains pro- 
pylene glycol monostearate. A question 
is asked whether there are any toxic 
effects to be expected from the inges- 
tion of this product. Records do not 
indicate that it may be harmful and 
use of propylene glycol monostearate 
is permitted by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Further information 
may be obtained from the Food Pro- 
tection Committee of the Food and 
Nutrition Board. 

Gastrointestinal Changes in Malnu- 
trition. A question is asked concerning 
gastrointestinal changes in patients 
with malnutrition, avitaminosis, and 
starvation. These conditions now gen- 
erally are grouped together as the 
“malabsorption syndrome.” Disturb- 
ances in motor function of the intestine 
are usually associated with this syn- 
drome. Variability of the effects on 
the intestine seems to depend in part 
on the severity and duration of the 
nutritional disorder and on the kind 
and amount of dietary treatment in 
the past. However, some of the va- 
garies in the manifestations of nutri- 
tional disorders in different persons 
cannot be explained as yet. 

Yoghurt. The characteristic organ- 
ism of yoghurt is Lactobacillus bul- 
garicus, although others may be pres- 
ent. Variations in flavor of yoghurts 
from different sources are due in 
part to the presence of different micro- 
organisms. The nutritional value of 
yoghurt is almost the same as that of 
milk from which it is made. No unique 
nutritional or therapeutic properties 
are known that can be attributed to it. 

Effect of Alcohol in the Liver. A 
review of the evidence indicates that 
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chronic alcoholism is an important, 
but by no means the only, etiologic 
factor in the pathogenesis of Laen- 
nec’s cirrhosis. It is generally believed 
that the development of cirrhosis in 
chronic alcoholics is the direct result 
of the faulty dietary habits that often 
accompany habitual drinking. An ex- 
cess of alcohol, by providing a large 
number of calories and by depressing 
the appetite in other ways, leads to a 
reduction in food consumption and 
particularly of protein, resulting in a 
deficiency of lipotropic substances. A 
deficiency of these substances leads to 
fatty infiltration of the liver. Alcohol 
may affect the liver in subtle ways as 
possible interference with some of the 
enzymatic activities of the liver. Other 
as yet unidentified mechanisms may 
also be involved in cirrhosis. 


THE JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 38, July, 1959 

*Studies of antiricketic activity in sera from 
patients with disorders of calcium metabo- 
lism and preliminary observations on the 
mode of transport of vitamin D in human 
serum. W. C. Thomas, Jr., H. G. Morgan, 
T. B. Connor, L. Haddock, C. E. Bills, and 
J. E. Howard.—p. 1078. 

*Effect of cholesterol synthesis inhibition in 
normocholesteremic young men. G. L. 
Curran, D. L. Azarnoff, and R. E. Bol- 
inger.—p. 1251. 


Antirachitic Activity of Normal 
Sera. The mean antirachitice activity 
of sera from eighteen normal subjects 
was equivalent to 2 I. U. vitamin D, 
per milliliter. Hypoparathyroid pa- 
tients receiving vitamin D. had much 
increased activity in their sera, but 
the degree of activity could not be 
accurately predicted from either the 
dose or the induced increase in cal- 
cium concentration of the sera. No 
increase in antirachitic effect occurred 
in the sera of patients with various 
non-vitamin D-induced hypercalcemic 
states. Failure of vitamin D absorp- 
tion alone did not account for the 
hypocalcemia in three patients with 
non-tropical sprue. The vitamin D 
activity of sera was stable even at 
room temperature and was also non- 
ultrafiltrable. 


Effect of Cholesterol Synthesis In- 
hibition. The effect of a cholesterol 
synthesis inhibitor (vanadium) on 
sterol balance in five young men on 
a fixed diet has been studied. Inhibi- 
tion of endogenous cholesterol syn- 
thesis in man for six weeks resulted 
in a statistically significant lowering 
of the total and free serum cholest- 
erol levels and of the calcium:phos- 
pherous ratio. Concomitantly there 
was a significant reduction in fecal 
total sterol excretion. A method is pre- 
sented for the calculation of the 
dynamics of tissue sterol storage from 
sterol balance data. By this means it 
is shown that inhibition of endogenous 
cholesterol synthesis produced a low- 
ering of tissue cholesterol stores in 
four of the men studied. With specific 
inhibitors of cholesterol synthesis, a 
practical means is available to test 
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the widely held hypothesis that redue- 
tion of body cholesterol may modify 
the course of atherosclerosis and in 
particular, coronary atherosclerosis. 


JOURNAL OF THE DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION (Victoria) 


Vol. 10, April, 1959. 

*Some comments on a dietitian’s work in the 
programme of the South Pacific Com- 
mission. S. Malcolm.—p. 6. 


South Pacific Commission. This ar- 
ticle describes the work of the South 
Pacific Commission, the type of die- 
tary survey made, and some findings 
of these surveys. The Commission is a 
semi-international body supported by 
several countries, namely the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia, 
Holland, and the U.S. Its interests are 
centered on the concern of islanders 
living in areas where these countries 
have some responsibility. On each sur- 
vey, a dietitian was a member of a 
team. Methods used for collecting data 
are presented as are tables giving the 
protein and caloric content of diets 
of both children and adults. 


THE JOURNAL OF LABORATORY 
AND CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 54, July, 1959 

*Intestinal loss and reabsorption of iron in 
hookworm infection. M. Roche and M. E. 
Pérez-Giménez.—p. 49. 


Reabsorption of Iron in Hookworm 
Infection. The study was conducted to 
determine whether the iron from the 
blood in hookworm infection was total- 
ly lost in the feces or whether part of 
it was reabsorbed. Radioactive chro- 
mium and iron were used to mark the 
circulating erythrocyte. Fourteen sub- 
jects with hookworm anemia were 
studied. Iron from hemoglobin was 
partly reabsorbed after it was lost 
in the intestine through the action of 
hookworm. The percentage absorbed 
averaged 44. The author compares 
this study with several others. No 
correlations were found between blood 
hemoglobin values, serum iron con- 
centration, percentage reabsorption of 
iron, or quantity of iron lost and per- 
centage reabsorbed. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 68, June, 1959—Supplement 
*A nutrition survey of the armed forces of 
the Republic of Korea.—R. R. Williams, 


G. F. Combs, W. J. McGanity, and Z. 
I. Kertesz.—p. 1. 


Vol. 68, July, 1959 

The effect of dietary fat on vitamin Bi2- 
methionine interrelationships. M. R. S. Fox, 
L. O. Ortiz, and G. M. Briggs.—p. 371. 

*Amino acid balance and imbalance. I. Dietary 
level of protein and amino acid imbalance. 
A. E. Harper.—p. 405. 

*The effect of radiation sterilization on the 
nutritive value of foods. IV. On the amino 
acid composition of garden peas and Lima 
beans. W. S. Tsien and B. C. Johnson. 
p. 419. 

*Studies on the enhancement of radiocaleium 
and radiostrontium absorption by lactose 
in the rat. F. W. Lengemann, R. H. 
Wasserman, and C. L. Comar.—p. 443. 

Endemic goitre of the island of Krk studied 
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with I, R. Buzina, P. Milutinovié, 
V. Vidovié, H. Maver, and A. Horvat.—p. 
465. 

*The effect of a low environmental temperature 
on the weight and food consumption of 
riboflavin-deficient rats. D. A. Vaughan 
and L. N. Vaughan.—p. 485. 

*Nutrition studies in the cold. III. Effects of 


cold environment on “cholesterol” fatty 
livers. G. V. Vahouny, D. F. Flick, H. 
M. Gregorian, and C, R. Treadwell.—p. 495. 


Nutrition of Korean Soldiers. In re- 
sponse to a request from President 
Syngman Rhee and Ambassador Yang 
of the Republic of Korea, a nutrition 
survey of the R.O.K. Armed Forces 
was conducted during June and July 
1956 under the auspices of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Nutrition 
for National Defense (ICNND). A 
survey was conducted to assess the 
current nutritional status of the 
troops. The nutritional status of these 
forces was good and much improved 
compared with their status in 1953. 
The caloric intake was adequate, as- 
corbie acid deficiency was absent, and 
any protein deficiency was minor. 
Adequate thiamine and niacin intakes 
but suboptimal intakes of riboflavin 
were noted in some of the troops. This 
improvement in nutritional status is 
a result of the genuine efforts of the 
Republic of Korea and the U.S. ad- 
visory personnel. 

Amino Acid Imbalance. This study 
is concerned with the dietary level 
of protein and amino acid im- 
balance. The following hypothesis was 
tested: the growth response to a given 
increment of the amino acid that is 
most limiting in a diet diminishes as 
the growth rate approaches a maxi- 
mum. From this, it followed that if 
the requirement for the _ limiting 
amino acid was increased by a con- 
stant amount when a quantity of an 
amino acid mixture causing an im- 
balance was added to a diet, then 
the growth-retarding effect of such 
an addition should diminish as the 
dietary level of protein approached 
adequacy. The results of experiments 
reported here appear to support this 
hypothesis. 

Effect of Radiation on Amino Acids. 
The effect of radiation  steriliza- 
tion on the amino acid composition of 
gardent peas and Lima beans was 
studied. In both, lysine and arginine 
were extensively destroyed, the amount 
of destruction increasing with increas- 
ing radiation dosages. 

Lactose and Radiocalcium and Ra- 
diostrontium. The influence of lactose 
on calecium® and strontium® absorp- 
tion was studied in the rat. Lactose 
enhanced calcium absorption when the 
latter was given as either the chloride, 
gluconate, lactate, or acetate salt. 
Lactose increased calcium absorption 
in the absence or presence of vitamin 
D in the rachitic rat and did so as 
effectively as vitamin D. In the intact 
animal, the enhanced absorption of 
calcium® and strontium® due to lactose 
was noted 2 hr. after gavage. Lactose 
was most effective in the ileum, al- 
though an appreciable response was 
seen in the duodenum and jejunum. 
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The lactose effect was apparent within 
30 min. following injection into the 
ileum. Without lactose, all of the 
absorption of strontium® occurred 
within 30 min. whereas, in the presence 
of lactose, absorption continued for 
2 hr. Mechanisms to explain the action 
of lactose on calcium absorption are 
still under study. 

Cold and Riboflavin Deficiency. This 
study was done to determine the effect 
of a low environmental temperature 
on the weight and food consumption 
of riboflavin-deficient rats. There were 
no significant differences in weight 
loss or gain between the rats held at 
25°C. and 5°C. when the level of 
riboflavin was 2 meg. per gram food 
or less. This study suggests that the 
growth response to various levels of 
riboflavin is a function of both appetite 
and efficiency of food utilization and 
that the cold-induced intake increment 
remains constant at all levels of ribo- 
flavin intake. 

Cold and Effect on Fatty Choles- 
terol Livers. The effect of cold on the 
production of cholesterol fatty livers 
was investigated, as well as the cura- 
tive effect of a cold environment on 
animals in which cholesterol fatty 
livers had been previously induced. 
Rats at 1°C. had even greater in- 
creases in liver lipids than those at 
25°C., due to a further elevation of 
the esterified cholesterol level. How- 
ever, the triglyceride fraction was 
reduced by cold. Cold had both pre- 
ventive and curative lipotropic effects 
on “fat” fatty livers and on indepen- 
dent “anti-lipotropic” action on the 
“cholesterol” fatty liver in rats. 


MILITARY MEDICINE 

Vol. 124, July, 1959 

*Some biological factors involved in Arctic war- 
fare. CC. G. Wilber.—p. 497. 


Biologic Factors in Arctic Warfare. 
Under conditions which would obtain 
during World War III, Arctic survival 
will require in great measure the use 
of adequate survival kits. The military 
cannot depend on “living off the 
country” for survival. Caches of food 
must be established and a _ highly 
organized system of search and rescue 
is imperative. For crews forced down, 
all meat must be cooked thoroughly 
to avoid trichinosis and other parasi- 
tic infections for which there are 
really no effective therapeutic meas- 
ures. Large amounts of ascorbic acid 
should be given; a daily intake of 300 
to 600 mg. for a 180-lb. man is sug- 
gested. Work with rats indicates that 
a diet rich in fats is decidedly superior 
to one rich in carbohydrate (both diets 
being equi-caloric and equi-vitaminic) 
for adaptation and resistance to cold. 
A suggestion is made that elite troops 
trained in Arctic living would be a 
help to peaceful activities. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 

MEDICINE 

Vol. 261, July 2, 1959 

*The clinical and laboratory significance of 
serotonin and catechol amines in bananas. 
J. R,. Crout and A. Sjoerdsma.—p. 23. 
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Serotonin and Catechol Amines in 
Bananas. The ingestion of bananas 
produces an increased urinary excre- 
tion of the serotonin metabolite, 5- 
hydroxy-indoleacetic acid (5 HIAA) 
and of conjugates of the catechol 
amines, nor-epinephrine and 3, 4-di- 
hydroxyphenylethylamine (dopamine). 
This effect can be duplicated by ad- 
ministration of the pure compounds 
orally. The importance of dietary 
factors should be kept in mind during 
studies in which these urinary metabo- 
lites are measured. Problems that may 
arise in diagnosing malignant carci- 
noid and pheochromocytoma as well 
as other implications are discussed. It 
is apparent that ingestion of bananas 
may increase 5 HIAA excretion enough 
to influence seriously a research 
study in which this compound is 
measured and even to suggest falsely 
a diagnosis of malignant carcinoid. 
Specimens of urine for this assay 
should thus be collected on a banana- 
free diet. Small quantities of serotonin 
have also been found in red plums, 
avocado, and eggplant. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 59, July 15, 1959 
*Myocardial infarction in the Negro.—S. Glot- 
zer.—p. 2721. 


Myocardial Infarction in the Negro. 
Although evidence indicates a positive 
effect of high intake of saturated fat 
on coronary athersclerosis, it is felt 
that in the American Negro there is 
a reasonable doubt. A remarkably low 
incidence of myocardial infarction 
among low-income Negroes has been 
found at King’s County Hospital, New 
York City. It is estimated that the 
animal fat content of their diet is 
higher than average for the city. A 
number of anatomic variations in the 
hearts of the Bantu and the Negro 
have been reported which may be 
factors in protecting the race against 
coronary atherosclerosis and myocar- 
dial infarction, despite widespeard 
sclerosis in other vessels. Another 
approach to the problem is suggested 
by the study of the anatomy of the 
Negro heart. 


NURSING OUTLOOK 


Vol. 7, July, 1959 
*Dining room service for hospital patients. 
H. M. Coston.—p. 425. 


Patient Dining Rooms. Much has 
been said in recent years about pro- 
viding dining room meal service for 
ambulatory hospital patients. Patients, 
dietitians, and nurses were asked to 
give their opinions and preferences 
for dining room service or ward tray 
service. The author summarizes these 
comments. Of the sixty patients who 
ate in the dining room, all preferred 
this type of service to ward tray 
service. Over half who were served 
on the ward said that they would pre- 
fer eating in a dining room. The main 
reasons were: the food was hotter and 
more attractively served; even though 
on a therapeutic diet, they had more 
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choice in foods; the change of atmos- 
phere and the exercise was welcome; 
they enjoyed eating. under more 
normal circumstances; and they had 
the opportunity to socialize. The 
dietitians’ replies also indicated a 
majority preference for dining room 
service. They indicated that costs were 
cut because fewer employees were 
needed, the dining room setting had 
a distinct advantage for diet instruc- 
tion, as well as other reasons similar 
to those given by the patients. The 
nurses’ opinions were generally the 
same. Each group expressed a few 
negative comments about dining room 
service, but the majority were in 
favor of the plan. 
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NUTRITION 

Vol. 13, Summer, 1959 

*The use of dietary modifications in the treat- 
ment of disease in infancy and childhood. 
J. H. Hutchison.—p. 55. 

*Dietary origins of senility. W. F. Anderson. 
—p. 61. 

*Food habits and dental status of children.— 
M. Potgieter.—p. 65. 


Diet and Disease in Infancy and 
Childhood. This article describes the 
treatment of three diseases of infancy 
and childhood requiring specially con- 
structed diets which are artificial and 
unnatural. In phenylketonuria, a diet 
with a very low content of phenyla- 
lanine is given. As all dietary proteins 
are rich in this essential amino acid, 
a highly artificial concoction is given, 
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in which the bulk of the nitrogen is 
supplied in the form of individual 
amino acids. The tueatment of idio- 
pathic hypercalcemia should aim at 
reducing the serum calcium level. A 
synthetic milk powder made from 
specially prepared low-calcium casein, 
lactose, vitamin D-free fat, and min- 
eral salts is used. In galactosemia, 
lactose and galactose must be ex- 
cluded. Synthetic milk powders, in 
which the lactose has been replaced 
by dextrin, dextrose, and maltose, are 
now commercially available. 


Dietary Origins of Senility. The 
word “senility” means the feebleness 
of old age in contrast to senescence 
which is simply the process of grow- 
ing old. This article explores the pos- 
sibility of dietary origins of senility. 
Concerning atherosclerosis, this author 
summarizes the subject by stating 
that as one grows older it is wise to 
cut down on the amount of fat in the 
diet and gradually to substitute vege- 
table fats for animal fats. Only time 
and further research can give the 
answer. Other aspects of diet discussed 
are obesity and undernutrition. Facts 
and figures about the latter are not 
30 clear. Often elderly people may be 
malnourished because they are unable 
to cook for themselves and because of 
emotional problems, such as _ being 
alone and unhappy. 


Food Habits and Dental Status of 
Children. The food habits and dental 
caries rate of children in Connecticut 
were studied in 1950. There were 
three groups of dietary ratings and 
three dental-status groups. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the children in the high- 
diet group were in the best dental 
status, while 8 per cent were in the 
poorest. In contrast, the children in 
the middle- and low-diet groups were 
almost evenly distributed among ‘the 
three dental-status groups. The chil- 
dren who had an average of four or 
more servings of fruits and vegetables 
per day did less snacking and drank 
less soft drinks. Those who drank 4 
to 5 cups milk a day had better dental 
status than those who did not. The 
dental status of children in Connecti- 
cut has improved somewhat in some 
areas since this study, but this im- 
provement can be ascribed entirely 
to the fluoridation of public water 
supplies during the past decade. Food 
habits have not greatly influenced 
this change. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


| Vol. 17, July, 1959 
*Ghana: A challenge to nutritionists. J. May- 
er.—p. 193. 


| Nutritionists’ Opportunity in Ghana. 
In this article, Dr. Mayer, who was 
| sent to Ghana on a general advisory 
mission by FAO and WHO, relates 
some of the outstanding nutritional 
problems of Ghana. The opportunities 
for service by nutritionists are 
obvious. A most interesting challenge 
to nutritionists is offered in Ghana in 
that conditions for success are excep- 
tionally favorable and the Ghana 
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government is conscious of the impor- 
tance of the nutritional situation. 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 10, July, 1959 

*Administration of intravenous fat emulsion 
to surgical patients. E. R. Nell and M. L. 
Gerber.—p. 811. 


Intravenous Fat Emulsion. A lipid 
emulsion was given by intravenous 
infusion to sixty-nine patients on the 
surgical service of a naval hospital. 
No significant complication was attri- 
buted to its use. This experience with 
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sufficiently severe to preclude its 
clinical utilization over limited periods. 


WORLD-WIDE ABSTRACTS OF 
GENERAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 2, July-August, 1959 

*Uleerative colitis. The current approach to 
causes, diagnosis and treatment. J. B. 
Kirsner.—p. 9. 


Ulcerative Colitis, This article dis- 
cusses the current approach to causes, 
diagnosis, and treatment of ulcerative 
colitis. Topies covered are: pathologic 
features, clinical features, the disease 
in children, complications, course, and 


intravenously administered fat emul- treatment. Diet is included in treat- 
sion indicates that the immediate ment of ulcerative colitis. The disease 
reactions are of a mild nature and not _ is not caused by nutritional deficiencies 
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SAE Encore 


So, for better cooking at less cost, 
put steam to work in your kitchen! And 
for better steaming, insist on the lead- 
ers .. . “STEAM-CHEF” and “Steam- 
craft”. There’s a size and style for 
every need. 


3 compartment Steam-Chef— 
gas, electric or directly-con- 
nected to your steam supply. 
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in Hospitals 


Austin State * Austin, Texas 
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Jackson Memorial * Miami, Florida 
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Providence * Seattle, Washington 
Redding Memorial * Redding, Calif. 
St. Joseph * Wichita, Kansas 
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“Steamcraft” is for 
smaller requirements, 
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a Steam-Chef. 
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or by roughage in food. However, a 
diet excluding the physical and chem- 
ical irritants in some foods diminishes 
the abdominal distress and diarrhea, 
and a bland diet is advised. Nutri- 
tional deficiencies are common because 
of the inadequate intake of food, 
increased tissue catabolism, loss of 
blood and the tremendous loss of 
nitrogen in the feces. The interest and 
cooperation of a competent and re- 
sourceful dietitian are invaluable in 
arranging attractive menus and in 
encouraging the patient to eat. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 43, July, 1959 
*Roast round of beef. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 79. 


Profit Recipe for Beef. The author 


| introduces five main problems involved 
| in toughness and tenderness in meat 
| and discusses how these factors relate 


to its ultimate palatability. Aging, 


| coagulation, or dehydration of the cell 


structures; enzymes; whiskers as a 
result of the aging process; and the 


| presence or absence of fat marbling 
| are all important factors to be con- 
| sidered in preparing any cut of beef. 
| In opposition to the exponents of the 


cooking techniques which use elec- 


| tronic ovens, the author presents bio- 
| chemical reasons for his belief that 


beef should be roasted at 220°F. for 
11 to 12 hr. 


| COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS 

Vol. 27, July, 1959 

The care and feeding of faculty wives. M. S. 
Hathaway.—p. 29. 

*Training student waiters. E. dePonte.—p. 
48. 


Student Waiter Training Program. 


| There are several special problems 
| inherent in a college food service 
| which uses student labor. The author 
| outlines the training program she has 


found to be effective and satisfying 
to both the administration and to the 


| student employees. Pointers for gen- 
eral application are also given. 


DINNER DRIVE-IN 


Vol. 18, July, 1959 
*A simple way to estimate daily labor costs.— 
p. 22. 


Estimating Labor Costs. An Ohio 
drive-in chain has developed a method 
of estimating daily labor costs in 


| advance. A simplified and accurate 


system of forecasting is outlined and 


| illustrated by a work chart. The sys- 
| tem calls for accurate record keeping 


which, in turn, assures more efficient 


| operation. 


| FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 31, July, 1959 


*Special report—gas chromatography: striking 


new guide to better food. A. V. Gemmill. 
p. T%. 

Sharpens control of flavor components 
E. C. Fearns.—p. 78. 

GC strides in food research. L. S. Fager- 
son.—p. 80. 

Targets gourmet qualities. W. S. Ryder, 
Jr.—p. 81. 
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for every food service! 
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bacteria can’t cling to Arrowhead’s hard, smooth 7 ARROWHEAD 
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Non-breaking! You save up to 80% in replace- Please send fully illustrated, full-line catalog. No obligation. 
ment costs. 


Lighter weight! You save labor, save time, with Name 
larger tray loads. 


Quiet! Cuts noisy clatter, makes a more dignified Address _ 
atmosphere for dining. 


Insulating! Keeps hot foods hot, cold foods cold 
—no pre-heating needed. 
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Problems ‘flavor prints’ can solve. E. E. 
Lockhart.—p. 82. 
Coming—an analytical revolution. 
M. Mackay.—p. 82. 
*Hot food vendors: 
29. 
product development 
kitchens.—p. 33. 


booming market. A. 
Stevens.—p. 


*Spurs with updated 


Wonders of Gas Chromatography. 
This special report on a new food 
processing technique with extreme 
sensitivity was compiled from the 
contributions of six authors. Gas 
chromatography gives food processors 
a new tool for pinpointing and con- 
trolling minor components that play 
such important roles in product 


acceptability. The new technique has 
ability 


the to detect and measure 


From K leah: 80 Table Faste 





components at very low concentra- 
tions. Gas chromatography has given 
flavor researchers and compounders a 
means of analysis and control not 
previously available. Raw materials 
can be checked for minor impurities, 
reactions can be traced during proc- 
essing, and the presence of the desired 
quantities.of important minor com- 
pounds can be insured. Processors are 
also finding that gas chromatography 
is an indispensable tool in product 
development and in the production of 
uniformly flavored items. Part of the 
report covers equipment operation and 
makers’ services. Specific applications 
and new units are detailed in the 
separate sections (titles above). 
Vending Machine Predicition: Soar- 
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ing Sales. Automatic vendors are sell- 
ing more than a million prepared food 
items a week in work locations, 
schools, institutions, travel centers, 
filling stations, and other sites. “Of 
all food items sold through vendors, 
hot foods are making the most rapid 
increase percentagewise.” Informa- 
tion on what is being done and what 
needs to be done, especially in the 
line of specialized packaging, is 
covered. 

Kitchens Deluxe. The home service 
group of a leading food manufacturer 
is the company’s direct contact with 
the consumer. It plays an active role 
in proposing and developing new 
products and packages. Because of 
the importance of such work, the home 


| economists who make up the home 


service team have been provided with 
facilities equal to their task. An ex- 
panded service center made up of six 
specialized kitchens aids in the hunt 
for new items. Streamlined scheduling, 
specialized units, home-geared facil- 
ities, and closer coordination with 
company market planners are all part 
of the $80,000 expansion program of 
this manufacturer. 


*Choosing 


p. 23. 


fat is a fine art. J. 


Chandler.— 






Choosing Fat. “The proper selection 
of a frying fat is one of the most 


~~ | important steps in establishing a rep- 
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utation for fine fried foods.” The 
author lists six major points to look 
for in selecting a frying fat. She also 
emphasizes that the proper way to 
figure cost in frying fat is not how 
much does it cost to buy it—but, how 
much does it cost to use it. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 

Vol. 88, July, 1959 

*Frozen factory-prepared menus. 
and M. K. Bloetjes.—p. 96. 


R. Gottlieb 


Frozen Menu Study. The increasing 
use of frozen factory-prepared menu 
items in quantity meal operations is 
a current trend in frozen food market- 
ing. Frozen-prepared foods now avail- 
able commercially consist of a wide 
variety of appetizers, soups, entrées, 
vegetable dishes, cakes, pastries, and 
breads. “Economy of labor frequently 
accounts for the popularity of frozen 
factory-prepared menu items. Pre- 


| costing is made easier by the use of 


these foods, and is further facilitated 
by frozen foods purchased prepor- 
tioned.” The authors report on a study 
of a comparison of equipment, utensil, 
and layout needs between fresh kitch- 
en-prepared and frozen factory-pre- 


| pared menu items. Four tables chart 
| the results of the study. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 33, July 16, 
*The four “musts” for 
M. C. Zahasky.—p. 83. 


1959 


sharing supervision. 


Four “Musts.” A dietary team must 
supervision. This cannot be 
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accomplished, according to the author, 
unless these four conditions are ful- 
filled: (a) knowing the dietary staff 
and supervisors, (b) screening and 
selecting the proper personnel, (c) 
training them adequately initially and 
on a continuing basis, and (d) giving 
them the opportunity and the author- 
ity to perform their roles in the total 
care of the patient. The author dis- 
cusses programs for sharing super- 
vision in use at the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center’s 469-bed 
hospital. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 6, July, 1959 
*Report on paper products.—p. 28. 


Paper Products. This article is a 
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part of a series on cafeteria operation. 
Details are given on the use of such 
paper items as plates, cups, bowls, 
napkins; their use with mobile carts; 
and how vending services can utilize 
paper products. 


INSTITUTIONS 

Vol. 45, August, 1959 

*Food preparation factory style.—p. 6. 

*Commissaries and centralized kitchens use 
systems for mobile food service for suc- 
cessful transport of food to patrons.—p. 8. 

*Executives answer questions on long term 
equipment leasing. R. Sheridan.—p. 10. 

*Food interest remains high, report those serv- 
ing our senior citizens . . . food for senior 
citizens. J. Cristalli—p. 10. 

*An important part of curriculum: school 
lunch “departments.” J. N. Perryman.— 
p. 59. 
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*Part VIII: food preparation areas. A short 
course in kitchen design. J. Laschober.— 
p. 74, 

*Select starch to build successful recipes. I, 
Kotschevar.—p. 131. 

*Model food program 2nd step: work simplifi- 
cation.—p. 136. 


Factory-Style Preparation. The food 
service industry is just beginning to 
explore the possibilities in designing 
and equipping the mass-production 
kitchen. A special section reports on 
the pioneering steps already taken, 
as well as equipment specifically suited 
to centralized operation. The first 
article treats specifically the mass- 
production kitchen and its equipment. 
Conveyor belt systems, food pumps, 
the combination mixer-kettle, over- 
head electric hoists, and other such 


; items help to turn out food on a 


manufacturing scale. 

Systems for Mobile Food Service. 
An increasing number of multi-unit 
and large-scale food service operations 


| are solving many of their problems 
| by separating food production from 
| service by establishing, in effect, food 


factories. This second article in a 
special section on centralized opera- 
tions discusses the various types of 
mobile equipment on the market which 
are designed for delivering and serv- 
ing the food prepared in the central 
kitchen. When the service of food is 
separated from preparation in space 


| or time, equipment to transport food 


from kitchen to patron becomes a key 
to operational success. This article 
was prepared to serve as a specifica- 
tion and design guide for the food 
service executive. 

Long-Term Equipment Leasing. A 
new trend has developed in the past 
ten years in the leasing of equipment 
by institutions. Ten years ago the 
long-term leasing of equipment was 
close to nothing, but at the end of 
1958, the dollar volume of equipment 
on lease was $227 million. The advan- 
tage of such a plan is the same for 
both non-profit and _ profit-making 
institutions: “Long-term leasing per- 
mits an organization to acquire capital 
equipment without spending working 
capital.” Other advantages are that 
bank credit lines remain, leasing offers 
100 per cent financing, several tax 
benefits are realized, and it provides 
a hedge against inflation and rapid 
obsolescence. 

Food for Senior Citizens. The 
amount of food a citizen consumes 
will wane as his age increases, but 
the importance of eating looms larger. 


| Ideas for providing food and service 


that will appeal to the senior group 
are outlined in this article. Agreement 
is general that even among those who 
are no longer able to participate in 
a variety of social activities, interest 
in food and its service can be aroused. 
“Psychologically important in our 
campaign for better eating habits,” 
says the author, “are the things we 
do to associate our meal service with 
home cooking.” Even minor holidays 
are played up with some symbolic 
food or decoration as a device to 
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In Mutntttor... 


e+0=5 


The foods you eat, nutritionally speaking, add 
up to more than the sum of their parts. 

Which is another way of saying that fat, pro- 
tein, carbohydrate, vitamins and minerals in food 
work more effectively together than when iso- 
lated and alone. Some nutrients are limited, 
others are ineffective when eaten alone. A diet of 
food is better than a diet of purified substances 
found in food. 

Recognition of this principle led to the discov- 
ery of vitamins. It is also dramatically demon- 
strated in the phenomenon of the sparing effect 
of flour added to a purified amino acid ration. 

In studies of human amino acid requirements 
at the University of Nebraska,* it was found that 
a few subjects persisted in constant, negative ni- 
trogen balance on the same diet of purified amino 
acids that kept others in equilibrium. Even after 
two to four weeks, these subjects could not sat- 
isfy their protein needs on the purified diet. But 
within 24 to 48 hours after wheat flour was sub- 
stituted as a source of some of the crystalline 
amino acids, a marked nitrogen retention occurred. 

The intake of amino acids was in no way 


ENRICHED... 


changed—only the source of the amino acids. The 
ration with flour added proved to be a more nu- 
tritionally effective source of protein. 

Translate the Nebraska research into terms of 
daily practice. Consider succulent meat eaten be- 
tween slices of enriched bread—the ordinary but 
much-loved sandwich. You might say you were 
eating an effective protein combination, amino 
acids of cereal and animal origin supplementing 
each other—plus fat, carbohydrate, vitamins and 
minerals. But more likely, you would simply 
exclaim—‘‘Mmmmm ... good!” 

And “good’’ is the word for sandwich—good 
nutritionally and good for eating. For man does 
not live by bread alone... nor by meat, milk, 
fruit or vegetables alone. The best advice in nu- 
trition is to eat a varied, balanced, enjoyable diet 
of all foods. 

But advice is one thing; what people do an- 
other. If you are devoted to good community 
nutrition . . . if you want to help people you meet 
professionally with their personal food problems, 
may we send you for review our special Nutrition 
Project Kit of authoritative materials? 


*Proceedings of the Nutrition Symposium Series, No. 8, Symposium on Protein 
Metabolism. New York, National Vitamin Foundation, Inc., March, 1954. 


Send for a complete 


Nutrition Project Kit 


and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed as one 
of the ‘'Essential Four” 
food groups set up by 
the USDA's Institute of 
Home Economics. Diet se- 
lected from these foods 
provides ample protein, 
vitamins and minerals. 
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Please send me for my professional review your Community Nutrition 
Project Kit of authoritative materials. 
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309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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*Offer limited to professional people concerned with public health. 
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stimulate slack eating habits of the 
past. In addition, the author found 
that a 3 pm. “snack break’ was 
necessary in a feeding program for 
the aged. Picnics and cook-outs in 
| summer are another form of a treat 
for the old people whom the author 
serves. Included in the article are two 
weekly menus for senior citizens and 
several recipes. 
Kitchen Design. This eighth install- 
ment of a series of articles on kitchen 
design deals with the subject of food 
preparation areas. In specifying equip- 
ment for food preparation areas, 
special emphasis should be _ placed 
| on durability and sanitation. Essential 
| items for outfitting vegetable, meat, 

and salad preparation facilities are 
| discussed, with recommendations for 
| types of materials and_ structural 
| features. 

Starch Selection. The author defines 
the properties of three types of thick- 
ening agents: flour, corn starch, and 

| waxy maize starches. Food service 
operators are now learning to use a 
specific starch for a specific purpose. 
Comparisons of the results obtained 
| in the finished product are shown in 
pictures. Many of the recently dis- 
covered advantages of waxy maize 
starch are pointed out, and instruc- 
tions for preparation of thickening 
agents in recipes are given. 

Work Simplification. A central in- 
gredient room is the newest of the 
major ideas in work simplification 
developed by the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Bas- 
ically, the idea is that ingredients are 
brought to the cook instead of the 
cook having to leave his station to 
get them himself. The article contains 
a sample chart of the information on 
the day’s menu which is given to the 
ingredient room. A list of equipment 
for the ingredient room and an out- 
line of the basic philosophy behind 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the work simplification program are 


| Cream sauce adds 


given. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 93, July, 1959 

*How to keep out of trouble in the kitchen. 
E. Miller.—p. 110. 

magic to meals. D. Zum- 

steg.—p. 114. 


Forethought in Kitchen Planning. 


| Small oversights while developing the 





| 


plans for a kitchen often loom into 
major problems when the concrete 
dries and after the workmen have 
left. The author gives pointers on the 
most common errors and how they can 
be circumvented through attention to 
the details of design, materials, and 


location of equipment. 


|| NRA NEWS 


| Vol. 2, July, 1959 


*American cookery—western style. J. J. Ruf- 
fley.—p. 27. 
Western Cooking Heritage. “For 


more than 100 years, the area that 
is now the eleven western states has 


| been characterized by ‘travel.’ And 


‘travel’ has meant ‘eating out.’ The 
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hundred years has wrought remark- 
able changes, but the characteristics 
of hospitality and good food still re- 
main.” The author runs through some 
of the more unique elements of the 
eating history of the people who 
migrated to the West. He shows how 
the eating customs of the “westerner” 
have influenced those of the rest of the 
country. The author attributes the 
West’s gift of cookery to its ability 
to adapt and utilize the abundance 
of nature and to its being willingly 
influenced by the food habits of a 
conglomeration of many backgrounds 
and nationalities. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 38, July-August, 1959 
*Achieving competence as the boss. 
Hilkert.—p. 85. 


The Art of Being Boss. What makes 
a good boss—in the eyes of the people 
and the company? The boss has power 
and authority, but more than this is 
needed for productivity. “Seldom are 
bosses failures because of technical 
incompetence. Most supervisors and 
bosses who fail do so because of lack 
of human skill.”” The competent boss 
must recognize and respect the rights 
and goals of all members of the organ- 
ization. The author feels that the boss 
can’t administer successfully by rely- 
ing on salaries, fringe benefits, and 
recreational activities. To solve on- 
the-job problems, the boss must strive 
to help each employee find satisfac- 
tion in his job performance, to expe- 
rience pride of accomplishment. 


R. N, 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 85, July, 1959 

*Formula for creative salads.—p. 37. 

*He-man salads please the male animals! I. L. 
Dolan.—p. 40. 


Creative Salads. More than any 
other food, salads depend on eye ap- 
peal for sales. Thus, every salad should 
leave the pantry looking like a pic- 
ture. In this photo-story, the visual 
designs, as well as the recipes, for 
nine salads are illustrated. 

Mannish Salads. The salad has de- 
parted from the ranks of the fluff and 
frill of the feminine gender, according 
to the author. Progressive restaurants 
recognize that a specially designed 
he-man salad can be a profitable and 
popular menu item. Recipes for sev- 
eral whole-meal salads are given. 


VOLUME FEEDING 

MANAGEMENT 

Vol. 18, July, 1959 

*Faster dishwashing at less cost.-—p. 30. 

*How to control food costs. J. W. Stokes.— 
p. 50. 

*Pre-pack for recipe quality control.—p. 74. 

*How to cut meat—and cut costs.—p. 76. 


Dishwashing Economies. According 
to the food service manager of 4 
Boston hospital, a new dishwashing 
machine will be completely amortized 
in only eighteen months because of 


the savings and efficiency which have’ 


resulted. A new “carousel” conveyor 
system has saved _ space, labor, 
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MAIN KITCHEN— 


Model 4-1D5-D 16-slice Powermatic toaster 


makes up to 1200 slices per hour! 


Only Toastmaster’s wide size range provides the 
capacity you need, where you need it! 

There’s a Toastmaster Powermatic Toaster 
tailored to fit your requirements, whether your 
toast is made in the main kitchen or on individual 
floors. Only Toastmaster’s flexible toasting ca- 
pacity provides the exact amount of toast you 
need, where you need it! 

Many hospitals save time and steps by instal- 
ling Toastmaster Toasters in their floor diet 
kitchens. This speeds service, because toast for 
each floor is made on that floor. It means a lot to 
hospital personnel. And it keeps patients happy, 
because toast always reaches them deliciously hot. 


FLOOR DIET KITCHEN— 


Model 1D5 4-slice Powermatic toaster 
makes up to 300 slices per hour! 


Hot toast for every patient 
..- at lowest cost! 


Most important, the Toastmaster Powermatic 
Toaster makes perfect toast every time. The ex- 
clusive Superflex Timer—the most accurate ever 
developed—gives every slice the same uniform 
goodness. It even compensates for normal voltage 
fluctuations. The no-levers-to-press feature is im- 
portant too, for saving time and labor, wear and 
tear. There’s no lost motion—no banging to cause 
needless wear. 


Ask your food service equipment dealer to show 
you this time and money-saving toaster. He has 
Toastmaster Powermatic Toasters to meet your 
exact needs... . 4, 8, 12 and 16-slice models, rang- 
ing in capacity from 300 to 1200 slices per hour. 


The Complete Line of Electric Cooking Equipment 


TOARASTMASTER 


““TOASTMASTER”™ is a registered trademark of McGraw-Edison Company, Elgin, Ill. 


TOASTERS « BUN TOASTERS « SANDWICH GRILLS - BROILERS + FRY KETTLES + GRIDDLES + GRILLS - HOT-FOOD SERVERS + HOT PLATES « OVENS 


PIZZA OVENS + BUILT-IN COUNTER EQUIPMENT + RANGES « WAFFLE BAKERS - FOOD WARMERS « SINK SANITIZERS « BLENDERS 
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CLEAN wil 
STERILIZE 


in minutes --- 
not hours! 
With This 


(4 (2,10) p> All New — | 


DeLuxe Stainless Steel 















































@ IT WASHES 


@ IT RINSES 
@ IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 
@ IT PRE-HEATS @ IT PRE-COOLS 


“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 
- - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing} 
Kettles — Stock Pots — Milk Cans — 
Insulated Carriers or any Large Con- 
tainers need cleaning and sterilizing —| 
It does the job Faster, more thoroughly| 
and with the greatest emphasis on San- 
itation — Pays for itself quickly. 
It permits the use of Hot Water, Cold 
Water and Steam — in any combination 
or sequence— Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In-| 
stalled with standard fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours | 
And Sanitizes Every | 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
It Is Truly Revolu- | 
tionary! 











ae 
Se oe 
Saas is 


Write for FREE Literature Kit AD-22 


Vacuum Can ce 


19 S. HOYNE AVE CHICAGO 12 








| conveyor system. 
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| and breakage, and bacteria count is 


down to “absolute zero.” The new set 
up utilizes an oval-shaped, horizontal 
conveyor. Twelve dish racks move 
counter-clockwise past a direct load- 
ing area where dishes are removed 
from trays without being scrapped. 
They are placed in racks with extra- 
large openings in the bottom to allow 
garbage to fall through to a stainless 
steel bed. At the front of every third 
rack, a rubber squeegie is attached 
to push garbage along to the garbage 


disposal unit just beyond a powerful | 


pre-rinse unit. Other details of this 
unique system are described. 
Controlling Food Costs. On the as- 


sumption that proper methods of pur- | es 
| chasing, receiving, storing, preparing, 


and cooking are followed, the author 
suggests four essential steps in con- 
trolling food costs: (a) establishing 


| standard portions and adhering to 


them, (b) determining the exact unit 
cost of each standard portion, (c) 
fixing uniform menu prices based on 
unit portion costs and the over-all 


food cost percentage that has been | us 


decided upon, and (d) instituting a 
system of control to make sure the 
various food cost objectives are at- 
tained. An example of a unit cost 


| eard shows costs of all ingredients for 
the batch as cooked. The author out- 


lines steps to be followed in taking a 


| physical inventory and gives other 
| pointers on how to set up and main- 
| tain practical food cost check points. 


Quality Control with Prepack. 


| Problems of producing a consistently 
| uniform product tend to be magnified 


by small-batch cooking. A high volume 
and a large menu make control even 
more difficult. A Texas cafeteria which 
cooks in small batches for 5000 cus- 


tomers a day has inaugurated a recipe | “a 
| ingredient control system which in- 


sures consistent results. Special pre- 


| cautions in assembling all ingredients 


are taken so that each batch of each 


| item always costs, looks, and tastes 


the same. Carefully weighed ingre- 
dients are packed together in various 
sized paper bags and are issued to 
the cooks in pre-packaged form. This 
step in the system of food preparation 
is isolated from the rest, and it does 
not amount to a heavy expense. 
Cutting Meat and Costs. The novel 
processing, storage, and inventory 
methods of a four-unit restaurant 
operation in Michigan insures less 


| waste and better quality meats. One 


of the units has a commissary which 


| does all the processing and is the 


central point of distribution for all 
four restaurants. Fabricating and 
portion-cutting all of the meats at 
this central commissary saves the time 
and expense of each unit handling 
the meat individually and permits 
efficient inventory control. All proc- 


| esses, from receipt of the meat, to the 


vacuum sealing in plastic bags of 
each portion, to storage and inventory 
in stainless cooler drawers, to the 
final shipment to each restaurant are 
handled by the central commissary 
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 RACK-RITE®! 


“IN DISHWASHING, KITCHEN, | 
| SERVING and DINING AREA © 





PLATE-RACK 
PLASTISOL LINED 







OPEN CUP & BOWL RACK 
PLASTISOL LINED 





























COMBINATION RACK 
PLASTISOL LINED 









OPEN GLASS RACK 
PLASTISOL LINED 


SECO. 


RACK-RITE DIVISION 
4578 GUSTINE AVENUE. ST.LOUIS 16.M 
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PET Instant and gelatin make 
the first fat-free, vanilla-flavored 


WHIPPED TOPPING 


costs only 
li ¢ a serving! 


Now, at last, a fat-free whipped 
topping that doesn’t have a lemon 
taste! Instead, a mild vanilla fla- 
vor you can combine with almost 
any dessert. Vanilla Whip has 
a more pleasing texture, too— 
velvety consistency, heavier 
body. And it whips so quickly, 
easily... holds up longer... costs so 
little you can use it in your menus 
daily. Try it on any of the des- 
serts you serve — cake squares, 
puddings, fruit—for an extra 
inviting and delicious touch. 


Available in 1-gal., 2-gal., 3-gal., 
5-gal., 25-Ilb. and 50-Ib. sizes. 


VANILLA WHIP 


12 tsp. unflavored gelatin 1 cup cold water 
Y2 cup boiling water Yo cup sugar 
1¥2 cups PET Instant (in dry form) 1 Thisp. vanilla extract 


Stir gelatin and boiling water in 5-qt. bowl until gelatin dissolves. 
Cool to lukewarm. Add PET Instant and cold water. Beat with 
electric mixer at high speed until soft peaks form (2 to 3 min.). Beat 
in sugar gradually until stiff peaks form (3 to 4 min.). Scrape sides 
of bowl often. Beat in vanilla. Serve at once or chill about 30 min., 
then stir gently before topping desserts. 


Yield: 2 quarts or 70 servings of 2 Tblsp. each. 


FOR VARIETY ... Replace vanilla with 14 tsp. almond flavoring 

e Replace cold water with cold pineapple or orange juice and omit vanilla 
e Fold in chopped nuts and finely cut maraschino cherries (well-drained) 
e Add cut-up or flaked coconut 


“PET“—Reyg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 








Reonomy is why 


more eating places serve 
einz Soup than any other brand 


ieee 


ne way these delicious soups help you save money is by cutting 
} waste from leftovers and spoilage. They give you absolute 
prtion-cost control, too. And since anyone can prepare a day’s 
ipply in minutes, they save time and labor as well. 


hese factors, plus the inviting flavor and appetizing appearance of 
sinz Soups, give you an idea why more eating places serve them CONDENSED 


an any other brand—a fact proved by a recent independent CREAM O 
ey! How’s your supply, by the way? 


Soups in Chef-size Cans «¢ 19 Soups in Individual-size Cans 
an ¢ Beef, Vegetables & Barley « Beef Noodle « Chicken Noodle e Chicken Rice 
hicken Vegetable « Chicken Gumbo e Chili Soup e Clam Chowder e Consommé* 
eam of Celery* e Cream of Pea* e Cream of Chicken e Cream of Mushroom 


eam of Tomato e Genuine Turtle e¢ Minestrone e Split Pea e Turkey Noodle 
etable « Vegetarian Vegetable e Vegetable Beef 


*Chef-size only 


e The Heinz Hot Food Kitchen 
takes only 12” x 19” of space. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Henry Clapp Sherman—October 16, 1875—October 7, 1955 


By 1900 the time was ripe for the development of nutrition as a science and an 
alert, perceptive young chemist, Henry C. Sherman, had just spent two years with 
Dr. W. O. Atwater in nutrition investigations at Wesleyan University. He saw 
the possibilities in this new science and made its field the center of his life’s work. 

Henry Clapp Sherman was born on a farm in Ashgrove, Virginia, on October 16, 
1875, the son of Franklin and Caroline Alvord Sherman. He graduated from Mary- 
land Agricultural College (now the University of Maryland) in 1893 and re- 
mained there as Assistant Chemist for two years. Then he went on to Columbia 
University where he received his Ph.D. (1897), and after two years with Atwater, 
he returned to Columbia as lecturer in chemistry. The rest of his life was spent 
at Columbia in teaching and research; from 1919 to 1939 he was Head of the 
Chemistry Department. 

Dr. Sherman strove to put nutrition on a quantitative basis. Until the first 
tables of Recommended Dietary Allowances were prepared in 1941 by the Food 
and Nutrition Committee of the National Research Council, Sherman’s work was 
the basis for the “standards” for dietary allowances. The methods developed in 
his laboratory for the measurement of vitamin values provided the Sherman units 
for the various vitamins which were so long and widely used until chemical iden- 
tification made possible more precise determinations and reference units. His in- 
terest in nutrition was not confined to one area. He saw the new science as a whole. 
His research studies extended to the amino acids and nitrogen requirement, cal- 
cium requirements, and basic work on enzymes (some fifty papers were published 
on this), especially the amylases. The application of nutrition knowledge to the im- 
provement of the lives of people received his attention in writing and research. 
His work was painstaking, and accurate and carefully controlled experiments were 
continued until adequate evidence was obtained. This is clearly shown in his studies 
on the effect of the improvement of diet on the health and longevity of rats which 
was carried on through seventy generations of animals. By nutritional improve- 
ment of a diet that was already adequate for maintenance, he demonstrated the 
improvement in longevity, health, and reproduction of succeeding generations. 

The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition by H. C. Sherman was first published 
in 1911 with the eighth edition appearing in 1952. For more than forty years, 
this was the text of countless students of nutrition. He wrote ten other books on 
nutrition, two with his daughter, Dr. Caroline Sherman Lanford, and contributed 
over three hundred papers, many with his students as co-authors. In the third 
edition (1926) of his textbook, he added a section on the statistical treatment of 
experimental data. He was one of the first to use statistics in animal growth 
studies—just one further indication of the infinite care and accuracy with which 
he carried on his work. 

The many students from this and other countries who were privileged to work 
in Dr. Sherman’s laboratory knew him as a thought-provoking teacher, a man of 
quiet humor, and a friend. The welfare of his students was his concern, and he 
was always ready to help them solve a problem or to find unobtrusive ways of 
helping financially if there was need. 

Dr. Sherman was a member of the Red Cross team to Russia in 1917. From 
1943 to 1944 he was Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Many honors came to him, including honorary 
degrees from Maryland and Columbia. He was President of the American Institute 
of Nutrition and of the American Society of Biological Chemists. The American 
Dietetic Association made him an honorary member; and he was awarded medals 
by the American Chemical Society, American Institute of Nutrition, and the 
Franklin Institute. He was a member of the National Academy of Sciences and of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. 

REFERENCES—Selected Works of Henry Clapp Sherman. N.Y.: Macmillan Co., 
1948; Day, P. L.: Henry Clapp Sherman. J. Nutrition 61: 3, 1957.—Contributed 
by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Company 
proudly hails 75 years of making the finest 
hospital equipment possible with the intro- 
duction of IDEAL’s new lines of Tray Trucks 
and Dish Trucks. These trucks have the same 
high quality of design, materials and work- 
manship which have characterized Swartz- 
baugh equipment for three quarters of a 
century. They are worthy additions to the 
IDEAL line of the best in hospital equipment. 


MODEL TR36-3 


COMMEMORATING 


IDEAL TRAY TRUCKS 
AND DISH TRUCKS 





@ All stainless steel, tubular construction, with 
integral v-nose raised edge shelves. 


© Sturdy u-brace frame, built for long effi- 
cient service. 


® Tubular push handle bolted firmly to up- 
rights. 


® Available with or without donut bumpers. 


® Ball-bearing, rubber tired casters specially 
engineered for ease of mobility and long 
life. Mounted in channel bolsters—easy 
to install, easy to remove. 





® Dish Truck has removable center shelf. It 






























MODEL TR62-5 may be removed or installed in the field. 
Overall Overall Overall Shelf No. of Shelf Net SWA RT Z BA U G H 
Length Width Height Size Shelves Clearance Weight M A N U r A C T U R | M 6 
Dish Truck TR36-2 40%,” 25” 3714” 23” x 36” 2 214%” 90 Ib. COM PANY 











Dish Truck* TR36-3 40%,” 25” 3714” 23” x 36” 3 10” 100 Ib. MURFREESBORO, TENN 

’ ° 
Tray Truck TR52-4 56%” 25” 49” 23” x 5114” 4 10” 136 Ib, 
Tray Truck TR52-5 56%” 25” 49” 23” x 5114” 5 744” 158 Ib. 
Tray Truck TR62-4 66%,” 25” 49” 23” x 62” 4 10” 153 Ib, Write 
Tray Truck TR62-5 667%,” 25” 49” 23” x 62” 5 7%” 178 Ib. 

for FREE 
Note: For models with bumpers, there will 

*Removable shelf be a change in width and length RR a ae 8 catalog. 
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Phi U Scholarships. Phi Upsilon 
Omicron is inviting its members to 
apply for its biennium scholarship for 
$1000 for graduate study in 1958-60. 
Applications for Phi U’s annual 
scholarship of $500 for post-graduate 
work in home economics may also be 
submitted. Applications for either 
award must be received by January 
15, 1960. Further information on eligi- 
bility may be obtained from Mrs. 
Genevieve Forthun, 720 North 12th 
Street, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Awards in Statistics. The Depart- 
ment of Statistics, University of Chi- 
cago, is again offering post-doctoral 
awards for study in statistics by per- 
sons whose primary field is not statis- 
tics, but one of the physical, biologic, 
or social sciences. The awards range 
from $3600 to $5000 on a nine-month 
basis or $4400 to $6000 for eleven 
months. Closing date for applications 
for 1960-61 will be February 15, 1960. 


Borden Award in Canada. The Nu- 
trition Society of Canada has been 
named the recipient of a grant from 
the Borden Company Foundation, In- 
corporated, under which, beginning 
next year, the Society will annually 
honor one member who has done out- 
standing research in nutrition. The 
award will be known as the Borden 
Award of the Nutrition Society of 
Canada. To be eligible, the recipient 
must be under the age of forty years 
and have published meritorious work 
within the preceding three years. It 
is hoped that this award will further 
encourage research activities by 
younger members of the Society. 


Pillsbury Award Program Contin- 
ued. For the second year, Pillsbury 
Company is offering an on-the-job 
training fellowship for an outstand- 
ing college senior majoring in home 
economics. Under this program, each 
year a June graduate will be selected 
to serve for one year as Associate 
Director of the Pillsbury Junior Home 
Service Center. At the end of that 
time, she will be offered either another 
position with Pillsbury or the oppor- 
tunity to undertake graduate study 
in home economics. Six runners-up 
will receive $250 each. Applications 
must be received by Pillsbury by De- 
cember 5, postmarked no later than 
December 1. 

The first recipient is Deanna Sune- 
son, who graduated in June from Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. She 
was selected from among applicants 
from 142 colleges and universities. 

This award program seeks to in- 
crease public recognition of the value 


of home economics education and to 
call attention to the career opportuni- 
ties in this field. 





The following foods are expected 
to be in plentiful supply during Octo- 
ber, according to USDA estimates: 


Protein foods 
Cheese 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Eggs 
Pork 
Shrimp—canned and frozen 
Other foods 
Almonds 
Apples 
Grapes 
Lard 
Onions 
Rice 
Sweet potatoes 


Frozen Foods for October. The fol- 
lowing suggestions for featuring 
frozen foods during October come 
from the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers: 


Frozen Fruits and Juices 

ORANGE JUICE CONCENTRATE. Use for 
extra “flavor-fillip” in fruit gelatin 
salads, as well as for breakfast 
juice. 

BOYSENBERRIES. Excellent for cobblers 
and pies. 

PEACHES. Use for extra variety at 
breakfast as well as for fruit selec- 
tion on the dinner dessert menu. 

RASPBERRIES. Bright color and tart fla- 
vor make these berries good part- 
ners with other less tantalizing 
fruits. Raspberry pies and tarts 
give a home-kitchen touch to the 
dessert list. 

Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS—SPEARS, CUTS, AND TIPS. 
Always the right companion for any 
meat, poultry, or seafood entrée. 

BEANS, LIMA. The delicate color is 
pleasing on a plate, and it can be 
emphasized with bits of bright 
pimiento. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. Serve with lemon 
butter, with sautéed almonds, or 
with a cheese sauce. 

PEAS AND PEAS AND CARROTS. Use not 
only as the vegetable choice, but for 
color and flavor in casseroles and 
stews. 

SPINACH. Serve in eggs Florentine in 
individual casseroles, with oysters 
Rockefeller, or as creamed spinach 
with a touch of nutmeg. 


New Egg Grade. “Fresh Fancy 
Quality” is a new quality designation 
authorized by the USDA to identify 
eggs produced and marketed under 
controlled conditions and meeting high 
standards of quality. These eggs may 
also be labeled as U.S. Grade AA, but 
in either case, the grade shield would 
be accompanied by a boxed statement: 
“Produced and marketed under fed- 
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eral-state quality control program.” 

To qualify for this new grade, eggs 
must be laid by flocks of uniform age, 
must be cooled immediately after lay- 
ing, and then kept at a constant tem- 
perature of not more than 60° F. and a 
humidity of approximately 70 per cent, 
Promptness in handling is also re- 
quired. The USDA will certify this 
quality with a new grading method 
based on sampling deliveries from 
each qualified laying flock. After the 
grader has approved the eggs for the 
new Fresh Fancy Quality label, or 
the other designations, the carton will 
be marked with an expiration date— 
not more than ten days from the day 
the eggs are graded. After that date, 
the eggs can no longer sell under the 
Fresh Fancy Quality label. 


It may be some time before “Fresh 
Fancy Quality” eggs are widely avail- 
able, since the program in many cases 
will require changes in production and 
marketing programs. 


Army Dietetic Interns. The first six 
graduates of the Army Student Die- 
titian program have completed their 
academic preparation and have begun 
their dietetic internships at Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. Under this program, col- 
lege students after either their 
sophomore or junior years may be 
enlisted in the Women’s Army Corps 
Reserve and remain in school to com- 
plete their educational requirements, 
During this period, they receive the 
base pay of a private, plus allowances 
for food and quarters, totalling in 
excess of $200 a month. Students apply 
for commissions in the Army Medical 
Specialist Corps and enter active duty 
as dietetic interns after college gradu- 
ation. They repay a year of military 
service for each twelve months of 
assistance while attending college. The 
program first went into effect in 1957. 


NRA’s Executive Development Pro- 
gram. Again this year, the National 
Restaurant Association is sponsoring 
an Executive Development Program 
which will take the form of seven five- 
day concentrated courses. Registra- 
tion will be open to owners, managers, 
assistant managers, and designated 
manager-trainees of restaurants or 
closely related industries. The first 
course was given September 21 to 25 
in Atlanta. Others will be: Dearborn, 
Michigan—October 5 to 9; New York 
City—November 9 to 13; Kansas City, 
Missouri—January 18 to 22, 1960; 
Chicago—February 22 to 26; Ocean- 
lake, Oregon—March 21 to 25; and 
Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania—April 
4 to 8. 

The course of study, which will be 
the same at each meeting, will in- 
clude: 





Developing a Management Philosophy 

The Basic Functions of Top Manage- 
ment 

Personality and Attitudes of Success- 
ful Executives 

Organizing to Accomplish Objectives 
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moderate low-fat 
anda well-balanced 
food values 

an cereal and 





milk serving 


Among breakfast main dishes, the cereal and milk at such small cost can better its moderate low-fat, 
serving merits consideration when a reduction of well-balanced nutritional contribution as shown in 
dietary fat is indicated because it ranks low in fat the table below. Served with nonfat milk, the fat 
and provides well-balanced food values. Few foods content is very low.* 








Cereal, 1 oz. 
Whole Milk, 4 oz. Cereal** Whole Milk Sugar 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 1 oz. 4 oz. 1 teaspoon 
CALON Rete. xs cc ci see ceents Fo; 203 104 83 16 
ee UCT IM iciia oacicosis Ge cvecec use 7.3 gm. 3.1 gm. 4.2 gm. 
nutritive Wrasse cele m ss aera 5.3 gm. 0.6 gm. 4.7 gm.* 
ate CARBORYDORATE:........22. 000 32.2 gm. 22 gm. 6.0 gm. 4.2 gm. 
composition CECI asain ch vrattocs cae 0.169 gm. 0.025 gm. 0.144 gm. 
Ma saci sed wascuieestenalaes 1.5 mg. 1.4 mg. 0.1 mg. 
of average VU AMINA. cas dcccwedecncgchees 195 I. U. _ 195 1. U. 
3 RREMNIIINES coo c/ce wens ca ede seaae« 0.16 mg. 0.12 mg. 0.04 mg. 
cereal serving PN avi cdnccceecsscensi 0.25 mg. 0.04 mg. 0.21 mg. 
WORM inocu hiv enue icuns ceune 1.4 mg. 1.3 mg. 0.1 mg. 
ASCORBIC ACID............065 1.5 mg. _ 1.5 mg. 
GHOEES PENOE. os. ect cece cels 16.4 mg. 0 16.4 mg.* 





*Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 0z., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholesterol value to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source Book. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1959. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 


Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods-Raw, Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook 
No. 8, 1950. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Developing Your Managerial Poten- 
tials 

Principles and Techniques of Execu- 
tive Leadership and Personal Man- 
agement 

Establishing an 
Structure 

The Motivation of Employees 

Standardizing for Quality Control 

Communicating with Employees 

Establishing Good Labor Relations 

The Role of Supervision 

The Problem Employee— An Em- 
ployee with a Problem 

Work Simplification and Work Meas- 
urement 

Sensible Yardsticks for Cost Control 
Further information about these 

courses may be obtained from the Na- 


Equitable Wage 
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tional Restaurant Association, 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10. 


Workshop at Tuskegee. A five-day 
workshop for food service workers 
and supervisors in small hospitals 
and nursing homes in Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama was sponsored 
July 20 to 24 by the Hospital Dietetic 
Department of Tuskegee Institute. 
Emphasis was given to the geriatric 
patient. The program included: 
“Feeding Problems of the Geriatric 

Patient”—Dr. E. A. Taylor, Medi- 

cal Service, VA Hospital, Tuskegee 
“Fitness for the Aged’—G. A. Edsell, 

Department of Manual Arts Ther- 

apy, VA Hospital, Tuskegee 
“New Trends in Nutrition”’—Hulda 


ASSEMBLE 
AND SAVE™ 


DISH-TRUCKS 


<i 


Heavy-duty quality—Lightweight price 


Model 
172 


delivered 

KNOCKED DOWN 

in compact cartons 
READY TO ASSEMBLE 


or supplied 
FULLY ASSEMBLED 
at slight additional cost 


Save up to 35% of the cost of a standard J & J 


Price $80.00 
Model 


112 er 
a —_ 


Large, 2-Shelf t 
Truck Lb as 
Net Selling 


a 


Price $108.00 _ ee 


Model 

113 

large, 3-Shelf & 
Truck 

Net Selling 


‘We i r . “Rak 
Small, 2-Shelf 
Net Selling 3 @ © welded unit with this highest-quality, stainless 


_ steel dish truck. It comes knocked down in an 
_ easy-to-handle carton. By following the illus- 
_ trated instruction sheet anyone can assemble the 
_ dish truck quickly without special tools. 


o 3s The big savings that result from lower fabrica- 
tion costs and lower shipping and handling 
_ charges are your bonus for assembling this 
' heavy-duty unit. The compact carton makes 
| them convenient to store and they will always 


Price $134.00 gaa be available when needed. 


Continuous rubber bumper 
at slight extra cost. 


Nationally 
Distributed 
Through 
Quality 
Dealers 


Sales Representatives 
In Leading Cities 
Throughout The Country 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada: Jarvis & Jarvis of Canada, 1744 William St., Montreal, Quebec 
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Owens, Department of Commercial 
Dietetics, Tuskegee Institute 


“Food Problems of Psychoneurotic 
Geriatric Patients’—-May Winfield 
and Curtis Bradley, VA Hospital, 
Tuskegee 


“Social Worker’s Role in Assisting 
the Geriatric Patient in and out of 
the Hospital”—Vera Foster, Case 
Supervisor, VA ‘Hospital, Tuskegee. 


Institutional Problems in Pennsyl- 
vania Discussed. Problems of feeding 
approximately 70,000 persons in state- 
operated institutions in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania were recently 
discussed at a three-day conference 
at The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. Some 150 representa- 
tives from the various departments of 
the Commonwealth and institutions at- 
tended the three-day conference which 


| was directed by Clarice D. Gullickson, 


Director of the Institution Food Serv- 
ice Program which is operated under 
an agreement between the University 
and the Commonwealth. 

Economy in food purchasing and 
quality in quantity food services were 
factors which were stressed, since the 
money available annually for food is 
minimal, considering the number of 
patients, inmates, and students in 
teachers colleges who must be fed. 

A feature of the program was a 
presentation by Katherine H. Fisher, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Foods 
and Nutrition, of a nutrient wheel 
which she designed to assist persons 
responsible for food operations in 
planning meals that meet the basic 
nutritional needs of the consumer. 
This wheel shows the nutritive value 
of portions of foods commonly used in 
institutions, as well as the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances for men 
and women of all ages. For her serv- 
ices to the program, Dr. Fisher re- 
ceived an award signed by members 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Institution Food Services Program. 


Home Economics to Be Spotlighted 
on Graduate Day. On October 24, the 
College of Home Economics, The 


| Pennsylvania State University, coop- 


erating with Temple University and 
Drexel Institute of Technology, will 
conduct a Graduate Day program at 
University Park. Discussions on such 


| questions as the selection of a field 
| of study in home economics, costs, 


availability of assistantships and fel- 


| lowships, factors in deciding when to 
| undertake graduate work, and the 
| values derived from advanced degrees 


will be features of the program. Grad- 


| uates with several years’ experience, 
| qualified college students, and those 


who want to prepare for re-entering 
the professional field are invited to 


| attend. 


New FAO Report. Just released is 


| the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


tion’s Report of the Regional Seminar 


| on School Feeding in South America 
| —Bogota (Columbia), 27 October-8 
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THE PLUG, as shown in the 
illustrations, contains the 
entire SERIES M refrigerant 
circuit in one hermetic 
assembly. 


The plug is instantly 
accessible and instantly 
removable, as shown. 


IT IS OURS for 5 years 
because we offer an 
unconditional warranty 
on it for that period 

of time. Not just the 
motor-compressor unit 
but the entire circuit! 


And it is exclusive 


with KOCH! 


KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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November 1958. It is No. 23 in the 
FAO Nutrition Meetings Report 
Series. The seminar was attended by 
twenty-six representatives from ten 
South American countries, including 
doctors and educators of the Minis- 
tries of Public Health and Education. 
The discussions ranged from the aims 
and purposes of school feeding pro- 
grams to the food problems of the 
region, the education of teachers in 
nutrition, the need for nutrition edu- 
cation of students, assessment of re- 
sults, and financial and administrative 
aspects, including physical facilities. 
Included in the recommendations 
were: 
(a) Before a school feeding program 























































































































(b) 


(c) 


is started, its purposes should be 
accurately defined. 

In view of the lack of informa- 
tion available on the nature and 
causes of nutritional problems 
among school children, food and 
nutrition surveys should be un- 
dertaken in the various coun- 
tries to learn the needs. 

All supplementary feeding pro- 
grams should have an _ educa- 
tional influence on the _ benefi- 
ciaries and, through them, on the 
population as a whole. 


(d) Sound training programs in nu- 


trition for teachers should be 
established and full community 
cooperation be sought. 



































































































































“T just feel half-alive until I’ve had my morning 
cup of Continental Coffee.”’ 





































Write for free trial package 


AMERICA’S LEADING COFFE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO+ BROOKLYN*+ TOLEDO+SEATTLE 
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(e) Use of imported foods, particu- 


larly those furnished through 
international aid, should be made 
so that they will not interfere 
but rather promote the country’s 
economical, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial development. 


Copies of this report may be ordered 
at a cost of 75 cents each from: Inter- 
national Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


Government Publications for Su- 


pervisors. A recently received “flyer” 
from the Government Printing Office, 


W 


ashington 25, D. C., lists twenty- 


three publications developed by the 
Air Force as a management course 
for supervisors. These pamphlets are 
now available to the general public 
and should be of equal interest to 


others 


concerned with supervisory 


| training. The pamphlets cover six 
areas: the supervisor’s job; how to 
improve the work situation; how to 
| get the work out; how to train work- 
ers; how to work with people; and 
| self-improvement. 


All pamphlets should be ordered 


from the Government Printing Office 
and carry the catalog number D 301.- 
35:50—2. The entire set sells for $5. 


The titles, 
prices for individual pamphlets are: 


pamphlet numbers, and 


. Responsibilities of a Super- 


NIE io ta oasis sass netaaic ee 20¢ 
The Supervisor as a Part of 
PAMMRBOINONG 25 esac ciscccceeen 20¢ 


. How to Study the Organiza- 


NORIO 5 o.  css sa rte acsevetsaaanii ee eee 25¢ 


4. How to Analyze the Distribu- 
TIONS OE FIV ODES mchesdics-chucccmmenonee 30¢ 
5. How to Apply Work Distribu- 
tion Techniques (workshop)...... 15¢ 
6. How to Study Work Methods 
for Improvement. ........<...-.:sc2<-4 30¢ 
7. How to Develop a Better Meth- 
WE ik cotesnsecc x ccuntceadaee eee 20¢ 
8. How to Develop and Apply 
Improved Method ...................... 25¢ 
9. How to Determine and Use 
Performance Requirements ...... 20¢ 
10. How to Plan Work. .:...<.....28 25¢ 
11. How to Direct and Coordinate 
TIN. kacccconsnpheamsecctassssaeteee teen 20¢ 
12. How to Control Work ................ 20¢ 
13. How to Deal with the New 
EUR oo iccicdy caress cid pice 25¢ 
14. How to Find Training Needs....25¢ 
15. How to Plan to Meet Training 
PRONE 500i doexcsxeescccewosdensi ea 25¢ 
16. How to Instruct the Worker....25¢ 
17. How to Apply Instruetion 
Technique (workshop)...........-.- 15¢ 
18. How to Understand Workers....25¢ 
19. How to Apply Techniques of 
Good Human Relations .............- 30¢ 
20. How to Conduct Individual and 
Group Discussions ..............--.----- 20¢ 
21. How to Solve Problems ............ 20¢ 
22. How to Solve Problems 
OPER OI) oe cscs chase ncctie men 15¢ 
25. How to Improve Job Perform- 


ance Through Good Leader- 
I echo tReet er ores 20¢ 


Report on Zoonoses. In the July 


1959 


issue of Patterns of Disease 
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Now there’s a way to make 
dramatic savings on bulk milk 
without sacrificing the high quality 
of your recipe results! 


how ? Simply by using the 


Carnation Instant Self-Enrichment 
Formulation Plan-a mixing plan for 
a high-solids milk product especially 
developed for volume users of milk. 


With this plan, your savings can amount 
to half of what you’re now spending on bulk 
milk. Your recipe results will be superior to 
what you can get with ordinary nonfat milk 
and comparable to what you can get with 
high-priced whole milk. 


A free booklet tells about this plan — shows the 
quick, easy way to make a new kind of milk 

product...a higher solids nonfat milk that is 25% 

richer than ordinary nonfat or skim milk, yet re- 
quires no special recipes. 

This same booklet contains 5 pages of tested, high- 
profit recipes. It shows you how to save money on 

such basic dishes as Cream of Tomato Soup, White 
Sauce and Scalloped Potatoes, and on specialty 
items such as Vanilla Blanc Mange and rich But- 
terscotch Rolls. In all, it contains 14 recipes that 

offer new opportunities for you to maintain quality 

standards at a lower price. 


To get your free copy of this booklet, 
simply send in the coupon at right. There’s 
no obligation, of course. A word of advice: 





Do it right now, for the supply is limited. 
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free booklet tells how you can 
maintain high-quality recipe results and... 


cu 
your 


bulk 


milk 
costs 
in 
half! 


ee 














Jonata, vatwomeoeey toe 


MAIL TO: Carnation Company 
DEPT.KT-109, LOS ANGELES 19, CALIFORNIA 





Instant Nonfat Dry Milk in Quantity Food Preparation.’ 


== 
| Please send me a free copy of your new booklet ‘‘Using Carnation 
| Company —__ 


Address 


City __ = ee le 


ato, 
Name —_— Position : <7 
en 
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(published by Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany), the subject of zoonoses, includ- 
ing trichinosis, brucellosis, and psitta- 
cosis is spotlighted. It is estimated 
that the average American consumes 
three servings of infected pork a year, 
according to this publication, and that 
up to 10 per cent of the pork sausage 
in large city markets may be infected 
with trichina larvae. The turkey is 
named as a “new health hazard” in 
connection with psittacosis (parrot 
fever), according to this report. Al- 
though parrots and parakeets are 
probably the most common source of 
this disease, infections have also been 
traced to turkeys, pigeons, ducks, 
chickens, canaries, sea gulls, egrets, 
and “road runners.” In Texas in 1954, 


with NEW 
LOW SODIU 


A Natural, Whole 


LIQUID MILK 
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190 out of 201 cases of psittacosis 
were attributed to the dressing of tur- 
keys, and in 1956 in Wisconsin, 22 
cases were traced to a single turkey- 
processing plant. 


Interns Graduate. Six dietetic in- 
terns at Grace-New Haven Commu- 
nity Hospital, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, completed their year’s work on 
September 7. At ceremonies in their 
honor held July 29, Dr. Albert W. 
Snoke, Director of the Hospital, pre- 
sented certificates and A.D.A. pins to: 
Paula Cunningham, University of 

Rhode Island 
June Dickinson, University of Wis- 

consin 


Anne Hogan, College of St. Elizabeth 


Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 
can to patient's glass. Save time because 
there’s no mixing. And each glass is 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can be used when- 
ever a sodium restricted diet is indicated. 


Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
$0 essential for good health and growth. 


& Each quart contains approximately 5% 

corbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfat, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
5SOMG. SODIUM. 


Low Sodium Milk also available with 
low fot content 


For more information about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


(east of Mississippi) 
CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


800 Fulton Street © Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 


(west of Mississippi) 
LOW SODIUM DAIRY PRODUCTS 
346 Rose Avenue @ Venice, California 
Phone: Exbrook 6-3165 
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Patricia Leddy, Mount Mary College 
Grace Madamba, St. Joseph College 
Clare Shea, College of St. Elizabeth. 

On August 27, seven dietetic interns 
at Charity Hospital, New Orleans, re- 
ceived diplomas and pins from Dr. 
Leo J. Kerne, Director of the hospital, 
in recognition of completion of their 
year’s work. Sister Theresa, D. C., 
gave a brief address to the graduates, 
They were: 


Janet Sue Blackburn, 
nological College 
Monique Lacroix, Laval University, 
Quebec, Canada 

Elinor Ruth Nelson, University of 
Tennessee 

Elizabeth Bryant Robillard, Lousiana 
State University 

Margaret Louise Schaefgen, 
Mary College, Milwaukee 

Sister Francis Richard, S.C.N., Naza- 
reth College, Nazareth, Kentucky 

Sister Mary Philip, S.B.S., Mount 
Mercy College, Pittsburgh, and Lou- 
isiana State University 


Texas Tech- 


Mount 


USDA Develops New Foods. A 
luncheon served recently at the 
USDA’s Beltsville Research Center to 
a group of Congressional leaders fea- 
tured a number of new foods devel- 
oped by the Agricultural Research 
Service. Although many are not yet 
on the market, they foretell things to 
come. The new products included: 
chilled pineapple juice reconstituted 
from dehydrated pineapple juice pow- 
der; mashed potatoes made from 
dehydrated flakes and_ granules; 
applesauce, the flavor of which was 
enhanced by apple essence—a concen- 
trate of natural apple flavor and 
aroma; and a new wheat product, “in- 
stant” whole-wheat pilaf with chicken 
flavor. This dish is whole-wheat 
cooked tender with chicken broth, then 
dehydrated; it needs only the addition 
of a little water and quick heating to 
be ready to serve. 


Dessert was a strawberry sundae 
and cake. The ice cream was made 
from the recently developed concen- 
trated sweetened cream, which gives 
ice cream excellent flavor and texture 
and keeps well with only moderate 
refrigeration (40°F.). The straw- 
berries were a new variety, named 
Surecrop, introduced in 1956 by the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The cake was prepared from 
a plain cake mix developed by the 
Institute of Home Economics for the 
school lunch program and _ includes 
four commodities distributed to schools 
by the USDA—dried whole egg, non- 
fat dry milk, flour, and shortening. 


Sausage Supplies. Since 1951 more 
than 2 billion lb. sausage products 
have been prepared annually in fed- 
erally inspected plants, according to 
USDA figures. This year, production 
has been above average and it is ex- 
pected to continue, due to this year’s 
huge pig crop—the third largest in 
history and the largest since World 
War II. In some products made of 
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SILVERPLATE 
ONEIDA 


Nothing finer the world over... 


Watch your patrons respond to the gracious warmth that 

silver alone can give. And when it's Silverplate by Oneida, 

you can be sure you're getting the finest quality for your money: 
beautiful patterns, proper weight, balance, exclusive balanced 
plating, costliest finishing operations. Choose this longer-lasting 


tableware designed and priced to suit your needs. 
See your food equipment dealer or write to 


il ONEIDA @ SILVERSMITHS eseos mee roo 


Creators of fine tableware: Oneida* Ltd. Silversmiths, Oneida* Ltd., Oneida* Hotel Plate, Wm. A. Rogers* Hotel Plat. 


#TRADEMARK F ON A LT? 


SUMMIT,* extra-heavy 
REOWOOD.” neavy 


JEFFERSON,” extra-heavy 


SKYLINE.* heavy 
ASHLEY.* heavy 
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Store and serve hot food 


W 


with mobile 


Thewmalainer 


The Type HB-3 Thermotainer is a complete 
serving line on wheels. It provides 3 steam 
table wells for standard 12” x 20” pans. 
It is equipped with a plate storage shelf 
and 2 big Thermotainer compartments— 
for six 12” x 20” x 2” pans of various pre- 
pared hot foods. 


Type HB-3 easily rolls through all standard 
doors on big rubber-tired wheels. Beauti- 
fully designed so you can use it anywhere 
—buffet and banquet service, outdoor and 
pool-side—wherever hot food service is a 
problem because of location. 


Thermotainer's many exclusive, proven fea- 
tures are your guarantee that food will be 
kept hot and delicious until the moment of 
serving. 


Only Thermotainer gives you compartment 
design, channeled heat for uniform com- 
partment temperature and humidity, NSF 
and UL approved construction, shelf-type 
doors and thermostat control, to mention 
only a few. 


Get full details and information on 3 Type 
HB units and on more than 77 other Ther- 
motainers. Write for new catalog. 








Sold only through au- 
thorized Thermotainer 
dealers. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS CORP. 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago 6, IIl. 


| both pork and beef, a somewhat larger 


| dehydrating the 
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percentage of pork may even be used 


this year. 





Army Personnel Appointments. 
Janet A. Hammill has received a 


Captain in the AMSC. 


Appointments and Assignment to 
Active Duty 
Capt. Jeanne P. Sanford 
1st Lt. Clara L. Miller 
Promotions 
Capt. to Major: Anastatia Cotter 
2nd Lt. to Ist Lt.: Angela Raguso 
Separations 
1st Lt. Susia M. Jones 
ist Lt. Mary R. Cline 
Deceased 
Maj. Donna Sue Lowe 


News of State 
Associations 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Bay Area Region of the California 
Association and the Continuing Edu- 


| Regular appointment in the rank of | 


cation Division, University of Califor- | 


nia Medical Center, are presenting this 
fall the second in a series of six 
evening lectures to discuss current 
concepts of interest to dietitians. 
Topics of the lectures will be: 


“Psychological Problems in Nutrition” 


“The Role of Calcium and Phosphorus | 


in Certain Metabolic Disturbances” 
“Metabolic Problems of Surgery” 


“Current Concepts of Protein Metabo- | 


lism” 

“The Spectrum of Fats, Cholesterol, 
and Fatty Acids” 

“Malabsorption Problems in Nutri- 
tion.” 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Dietetic Associa- 
tion will be in Raleigh, October 1 and 
2 with the theme, “To Broaden Our 
Scope.” The first day’s program is 
devoted to research. During the second 
morning H. M. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Editor, Extension Service, 


North | 


Carolina State College, discusses “Per- | 


son to Person Communications.” 
Naomi G. Albanese, Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Home Economics, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
speaks on “Our Role in 
The use of “Our Library Resources” is 


Research.” | 


to be discussed by Elizabeth Hughey, | 


Director, State Library, Raleigh; a 
résumé of the research that is being 
done in North Carolina will be given by 
Helen McLachlan, Educational Direc- 


tor of Dietetics, Duke University Med- | 


ical Center; Dorothy Tate, 
North Carolina Memorial 
and Evelyn L. Anderson, 
Public Health, University of North 
Carolina. M. W. Hoover, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Horticulture, North Caro 
lina State College, will 
research being done in 
dehydrating the 


Dietitian, 
Hospital; 


discuss the 
freezing and 


beans and peas. 
James B. Shea, Jr., Executive Vice- 


sweet potato and in | 


School of | 
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BOTH A-F “PANHANDLERS” 


For Economy and Efficiency “ 


POT and PAN 
SANTTIEING! 


at Booth 1165 
National Hotel Show 
Nov. 2-6 












A-F Model VP “Panhandle” 
SINGLE DOOR. Exclusive automatic 


grid holds articles steady against 
force of A-F Super Spray 


A-F Model SD ‘Panhandler’’ 
TWO-DOOR, pass-through type 
Both doors, counter-weighted for 
easy operation, open simultaneous 
ie Me LLM) a eal 1 



























NOW every kitchen can cut 
costs, improve sanitation by auto- 
matically washing and sanitizing 
all pots, pans, utensils and food 
transport containers with a mod- 
ern, improved A-F “Panhandler” 
— as necessary in your kitchen as 
a dishwasher! 

IF you’RE NOT GOING TO 
THE SHOW you can learn about 
A-F “Panhandlers” and the ad- 
vantages they offer you in new 
brochure — Write today! 


THE ALVEY-FERBUSON CO. 


83 Disney Street, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Representatives—Coast to Coast 
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Each of the six soups shown here is a complete soup that needs no 
preparation other than heating. They are carefully compounded to 
provide soups that meet the needs of patients on restricted diets. 


One of our constant aims at Custom is to supply our customers with 
flavorful products. We know from our experience with patients who 
are now using these soups that they find them extremely palatable 
and appetizing — that these are amazingly flavorful soups. 


APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS 


CALORIES] SODIUM (Na) 
” | PROTEIN (ETHER eee | roe “per 100'| Per fl. Jin —— sere tn 
tf EXTRACTION) grams | serving Same oz. serving 
“4 0.47% | 0.34%) 0.02% | 0.57% | 1.40%|Dietetic 4.45 8.01 5.63 mg. | 10.13 mg. 
; Mushroom Broth 
2.44 0.33 0.51 3.34 |Dietetic Beef 12.65 | 23.40 {31.60 58.46 
Style Broth 
0.89 0.70 0.02 3.10 4.73 {Dietetic 16.55 | 30.61 [38.42 71.08 
Vegetable Broth 
1.67 0.42 0.17 5.52 7.82 Dietetic Green 31.06 | 57.77 |15.61 29.02 
Pea Broth 
0.92 0.10 4.95 6.72 {Dietetic 25.00 | 46.50 {24.74 46.02 
Tomato Broth 
1.34 0.38 0.03 0.26 2.01 {Dietetic 8 12.65 {22.00 40.70 
Chicken Broth 


For samples and more complete information, 
call your Custom distributor, or write 


FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


701 N. Western Ave., Dept. JA-109, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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President, Research Triangle Park, 
will tell the group of the plans for 
developing the industrial and govern- 
mental research at the Triangle Park, 
located in the proximity of the three 
major universities in the state, Duke 
University, University of North Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina State Col- 
lege in order to use their great 
academic research interests and facili- 
ties. 

At the luncheon, Marjorie Knapp, 
former president, will talk through the 
courtesy of the Distance Direct Dial- 
ing Service of the Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone Company about the research 
study which she is now doing at the 
University of Florida. Featured with 
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the Educational Exhibits will be a 
“Glucose Test Unit,” a simple appa- 
ratus developed to meet the needs of 
the screening program for diabetes in 
county health departments. Blood 
sugar tests will be available to the 
members. 

The 1959-60 officers are: President, 
Winston Osborn, Nutritionist, Guil- 
ford County Health Department, 
Greensboro; President-Elect, Gwendo- 
lyn Farrier, Area Supervisor, North 
Carolina School Lunch Program, 
Raleigh; Secretary, Mary Catherine 
Male, Duke University Medical Center, 
Durham; Treasurer, Rachel Ferguson, 
Nutritionist, Extension Service, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


FAMOUS NEW HOTELS CHOOSE 


4. = HERRICK 


STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS 


These ultra-modern hotels provide 


the very ultimate in luxurious living and 


delightful dining. An endless variety of 
fine foods is offered, many of which 


are kept at peak freshness and flavor 


by HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators. 


THE HABANA HILTON 
H HAVANA, CUBA 


THE BERLIN HILTON 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


E ROBERT MEYER 
CKSONVILLE, FLA 


HERRICK's rugged dependability and 
trouble-free performance combine 


to deliver extremely economical service. 


You'll discover, too, that HERRICK quality 


costs less in the long run. 


Model TSS$67 
Top Mounted Reach-In 


WRITE DEPT. DJ FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST HERRICK SUPPLIER 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Assaciation 
A. tj Hy. ' 


Meetings on Aging. “Designs for 
Retirement” was the theme of the 
12th Annual Conference on Aging of 
the University of Michigan, held June 
22 to 24 in Ann Arbor. Margaret 
King, A.D.A.’s representative, reports 
that some one thousand persons from 
every state and territory and several 
foreign countries attended. Since no 
one conference could encompass the 
scope of the pertinent facets of re- 
tirement, the meeting was broken into 
five conferences to consider the fol- 
lowing subjects: retirement financing, 
retirement health, retirement housing, 
preparation for retirement, and uses 
of retirement. Miss King chose to 
attend the sessions on _ retirement 
health. Special attention was given 


| to education of nurses to prepare 


them for work with the aged and to 
the factors involved in the periodic 
health examination. This has been 
termed “preventive maintenance of 
the human body,” but it was noted 
that the counseling which follows 
the examination is equally as impor- 
tant as the examination itself. The 
physician has a responsibility to con- 
sider the patient in not only a physi- 
ologic framework, but in a _ psycho- 
logic, sociologic, and economic one 
as well—in short, he must consider 
the whole man. Reports on research 
and action programs throughout the 
country were given. 


A second meeting which took the 


| form of a national leadership train- 


ing institute for the White House 


| Conference on Aging (January 9 to 


13, 1961) followed the University- 
sponsored conference on June 24 to 
26. Miss King attended this, also. 
The objectives of this institute were: 
(a) to stimulate a total national ef- 
fort in meeting the needs of our older 
citizens through the White House 
Conference on Aging; and (b) to of- 
fer direction to those who will assume 
Conference leadership responsibilities 
in their states, communities, and or- 
ganizations. The White House Confer- 
ence is to be a citizens’ forum with 
the theme, “Aging with a Future— 
Every Citizen Concerned.” The areas 
and fields which will be considered in- 
clude: population trends, income, in- 
flation, employment security and re- 
tirement, health and medical services, 
rehabilitation, social security, hous- 
ing, education, training of profes- 
sional personnel, family life, recrea- 
tion, religion, research — medical, 
biologic, sociologic, and psychologic; 


| local community organizations, state 


organizations, national voluntary and 
service organizations, and federal or- 
ganizations and programs. 

Bertha Adkins, Under Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, reported to the institute that 
the federal government now spends 
$12 billion annually for services to 
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2,000 hot, nutritious meals each school day 


... thanks to 


Just one look at the efficient cafeteria operation of 
Morrell High School, Irvington, New Jersey proves 
Gas is best for performance, cleanliness, speed and 
economy. More than 2,000 hot, tasty meals are 
turned out every day in a streamlined operation 
using Gas-fired cooking equipment. Gas is preferred 
and used in all food service operations, from deep 
frying to baking and cooking. The modern Gas 
equipment includes 3 ranges, 2 fryers, a broiler and 
an Add-A-Unit, all by Magic Chef, as well as a 
Blodgett oven, a Groen stock pot, and a Cleveland 
Steam Chef vegetable cooker. A Blakeslee dish- 
washing machine and Plibrico incinerator complete 
a . 4} Morrell’s list of Gas-fired equipment. 

— - Si - For information on how you can benefit by using 
Kitchen of Morrell High School showing modern Gas-fired Gas and installing modern Gas equipment, call your 
— Gas Company’s commercial specialist. He’ll be glad 
to discuss with you the economies and outstanding 
results you get with Gas and modern Gas equipment. 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 17, New York. 


ee 
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elderly citizens, and that the Federal 
Council on Aging, founded in 1956, 
now has cabinet status. This Council 
includes representation from the De- 
partments of Labor, Agriculture, 
Treasury, Commerce, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. She emphasized the 
interdependence of all age groups. 


Smaller groups met for more inti- 
mate discussions of problems. The 
A.D.A. representative met with the 
group composed of persons from 
health foundations, professional soci- 
eties, religious groups, labor, adult 
education, service clubs, and welfare 
agencies. Programs on or an interest in 
aging were reported by 208 national 
organizations. Their recommendations | 
are sought by the national Advisory 
Committee’s sub-committee on Na- 
tional Voluntary Agencies. Each of | 
the seven groups considered: next 
steps to be taken; obstructions pre- 
venting such action; and the help that 
is needed to move ahead. 


1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. March 27 to April 
2, 1960 have been designated as the 
dates for the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Its purpose, as stated in 
its theme, is “to promote opportunities 
for children and youth to realize their 
full potential for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity.” This will be 
the sixth such decennial conference 
since President Theodore Roosevelt 
called the first in 1909. Icie Macy Hoo- 
bler, D.Se., Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
been appointed the A.D.A. representa- 
tive on the Council of National Organ- 
izations on Children and Youth of the 
Conference, which is expected to draw 
7000 delegates. Dr. Hoobler will be 
assisted by a committee composed of: 
Ercel S. Eppright, Ph.D., Iowa State 
University; Helen Hunscher, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve University; Lydia 
J. Roberts, Ph.D., University of Puerto 
Rico; Alice H. Smith, Michigan De- 
partment of Health; Dorothea F. 
Turner, University of Chicago Clinics 
and Editor, this JOURNAL; and F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, D.Sc., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 





National organizations will nomi- 
nate 1700 of the total of 7000 persons 
to be invited to the Conference, with 
each organization allotted a minimum 
of two nominees. Of the 1700, three 
hundred are to be youth representa- 
tives between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, while an additional two 
hundred are to be young adults be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty. Each 
delegate will be assigned to a work- 
group of not more than thirty persons, 
including lay and professional persons 
interested and active in fields relating 
to children and youth. The subject to 
be discussed in each work-group will 
cut across disciplinary lines so as | 
to stimulate new perspectives and 
broaden knowledge by exchange of | 
information and experience. 
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Obituaries 


NRA President Dies. Malcolm L. 
Stewart, fifty-five, President for 1959- 
60 of the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation, and Manager, Restaurant 
Services, Manning’s Incorporated, San 
Francisco, died as the result of a 
heart attack on August 30 in San 
Francisco. He had been associated 
with Manning’s since 1932, following 
his graduation from the University of 
Washington, Seattle. He had served 
for many years as a director and 
officer of the National Restaurant 
Association, and had been President of 
the Golden Gate, Southern California, 
and California Restaurant Associa- 


a margarine designed to aid in | 
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tions. He was elected President of the 
National in May of this year. 

Raymond C. Matson of Omaha, 
Nebraska, Vice President of the As- 
sociation, will complete the balance of 
Mr. Stewart’s term of office. 


Mabel O’Donnell Creighton. The 
A.D.A. office has been notified of the 
recent death of Mabel O’Donnell 
Creighton. Mrs. Creighton was an 
Army Dietitian during World War II, 
and since that time has served at the 
VA Center, Dayton; the VA Hospital, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; and the VA Hos- 
pital, Sunmount, New York. She first 
became a member of the Association 
in 1935 and took out life membership 
in 1946. 


lowering cholesterol 






















References: 1. Terman, L. A.: Dietary management of hyper- 
cholesterolemia, Geriatrics 74:111 (Feb.) 1959. 2. Boyer, 
P. A; Lowe, J. T.; Gardier, R. W., and Ralston, J. D.: 
Effect of a practical dietary regimen on serum cholesterol 
Jevel, J.A.M.A. 770:257 (May 16) 1959. 3. Vail, Gladys E.: 
Cooking with fats high in polyunsaturated fatty acids, 
J. Am. Dietet. A. 35:119 (Feb.) 1959. Reprints available. 
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News of Products 
and Seruices 


A new model APT series portable 
transportation and serving unit is 
offered by Lincoln Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. The unit accommodates pans 12 
in. by 20 in. of any depth with lids or 
trays and has a serving capacity for 
200 persons. Individual compartments 
may be heated or cooled. 

A new bulletin by S. Blickman, Inc., 
describes the single urns, two- and 
three-piece urn batteries in a new line 
of “Square-Low” coffee urns. Pressure 
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and temperature controls are engi- 
neered to do away with escaping 
steam that might cloud up the kitchen 
or condense on the ceiling or urn 
stand top. The square design of the 
urns allows a 50 per cent reduction in 
urn size to make them adaptable to a 
minimum of counter size. Urn height 
has also been reduced, eliminating 
hazards to personnel and facilitating 
coffee-making and urn-cleaning pro- 
cedures. Urn bottoms and sides are 
welded into one piece of stainless 
steel. No solder is used; melted out 
bottoms and leaking seams will not 
occur. The urns are available for use 
with gas, electricity, or steam. 

A paper plate dispenser has been 
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announced by the Dixie Cup Division 
of American Can Company. Designed 
for institutional operators, the dis- 
penser will hold 300, 6-in. or 250, 9-in. 
plates. The unit consists of a metal 
barrel with a spring mechanism which 
keeps pushing the plates to the top. 
A rubber suction cup on the end of 
the dispensing arm lifts the top plate 
from the stack. The dispenser is fitted 
with chrome castings and is easily 
installed in a counter top. 

The coffee-break now accounts for 
28 per cent of all coffee consumed, a 
recent survey, “Coffee Drinking in the 
United States,” by the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau discloses. Breakfast 
accounts for 39 per cent and the other 
two meals for 33 per cent. Seventy- 
five per cent of the population over 


| ten years of age now drink coffee and 


drink an average of nearly four cups 
a day. Although the U.S. has in- 
creased its coffee drinking by 100 mil- 


Clinical trials? demonstrate that Emdee Margarine, substituted for other 
4 spreads and shortenings in the daily diet, helps supply the linoleic acid 
needed to reduce cholesterol levels. Eighty per cent of Emdee Margarine’s 
fat content is pure corn oil which is not hydrogenated but specially 
processed* to preserve its naturally high content of linoleic acid. 


lion cups a day since 1950, it is using 
| only 10 per cent more pounds of coffee. 
| A brew with more water and less 
| coffee substitutes for the full-bodied 
| brew common a few years ago. 


Patients whose intake of saturated fats must be restricted will find 
Emdee Margarine a welcome addition to their diets. Moreover, the appeal- 
ing favor, color and smooth texture of Emdee Margarine will appeal to 
the whole family—making preparation of separate meals for one member 
of the household unnecessary. Available in 1 lb. can, at pharmacies only. 


BMDEK 


margarine 


*U.S. PATENT NO, 2,890,959 





A seventy-six-page fact book, 


| “Commercial Electric Kitchen Equip- 
| ment,” 
| Magazine is a reference guide to over 
| 380 electric kitchen devices. The con- 
| tents include twenty major categories 


published by Food Service 


of equipment: ranges, ovens, coffee 
makers, fryers, steam cookers, re- 


| frigeration equipment, and ice ma- 


chines, among others. Each item is 
pictured and a description of the fea- 
tures, size, capacity, electrical data, 


| and price is given to help the food 


operator select the equipment suited 
to his specific needs, to show what he 
can expect productionwise, how much 
initial and upkeep costs will be, space 
required, and the number of em- 
ployees needed—skilled and unskilled 
—for a large or small size food opera- 
tion. The book includes a five-page 
directory, alphabetically arranged, of 
ninety-one leading manufacturers of 
electric kitchen equipment. 

A forty-page manual with twenty- 
nine photographs describes and illus- 
trates the “basic batter” plan formu- 
lated by The Quaker Oats Company 
for its Aunt Jemima pancake mix. 
Recipes for each of five basic batters, 
with directions for preparation and 
serving, are detailed. Menus devel- 
oped by owners of pancake houses are 
included as well as a special section 
on toppings. 

The Stock Yards Packing Co., Inc 
is offering a special seasoning for use 
on meat before cooking. A blend of 
celery seed, onion, herbs, and spices, 
“Epicure Seasoning” is designed to 
enhance meat flavor. The seasoning is 
available in 1-lb. and larger quan- 
tities. 

A new dishwashing combination in- 
troduced by Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation features a liquid cleaner 
and a device designed to fit any 
faucet, which is pre-set to feed a 
metered amount of the cleaner. The 
new cleaner, U.L.C., may be used for 
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pots and pans, dishes, glasses, and 
silver. It also may be used for hand 
cleaning of food service equipment, 
floors, walls, Venetian blinds, win- 
dows, automobile and truck washing, 
rugs and upholstery, and as a liquid 
hand cleaner in dispensers. The Uni- 
Feeder operates only when the faucet 
is turned on and the button pushed. 
It has an instantaneous feed, a posi- 
tive cut-off, and is tamperproof. A 
built-in vacuum breaker prevents 
back-siphoning. 

Hotpoint announces the introduc- 
tion of full oven-door windows and 
interior deck lighting as standard on 
all two- and four-pan oven models. 
These windows permit full viewing of 


rd edition by Dorothea F. 


DEVELOPED FOR THE 
ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN DIETETIC 


Descriptions of therapeutic diets 
Menu plans 
New tables on food composition 


Revised glossary of dietetic terms 


The handbook includes new chapters on diet 
during pregnancy, adolescence, and old age; 
on energy expenditure; on fatty acid 


modifications; and on phenylalanine 
restrictions. 


A 208-PAGE AID TO: 
DOCTORS 
NURSES 
_ DIETITIANS 
NUTRITIONISTS 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


the interior of the oven during baking 
or roasting. The windows are con- 
structed of double-pane heat-treated 
and shock proof glass. The panes are 
mounted with a dead air space be- 
tween, thus preserving a high degree 
of thermal insulation. In addition, the 
window mounting is sealed all-around 
to prevent discoloration or steaming. 
Because of the sturdy mounting, the 
door can still be used as a loading 
platform. 


An all-plastic dishwashing rack, 
“Miracle-Lite,” weighing 21 oz. com- 
pared with the prevailing 133 oz. is 
offered by Ster-Wood Corp. Flexibly 
constructed of a rugged, heat-resist- 
ing plastic, it cannot tear, bend, or 


Turner 
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break. It stacks and can be used by 
19% in. by 19% in. machines of all 
makes. It will not mar, scratch, or 
dent metal and composition surfaces, 

A new commercial coffee brewer 
from Bunn Capitol Company features 
a disposable paper filter and gravity- 
drip extraction. A special paper filter 
is inserted in the cone of the unit and 
filled with fresh coffee. The press of 
a button starts the diffusion process, 
After the cycle is completed, filter and 
grounds are thrown away. The brew- 
ing equipment needs no washing, rins- 
ing, or cleaning. The unit filters 12 
cups of coffee in 4 min. or 120 cups 
in 1 hr. Only the palatable oils are 
extracted, and all sediment is trapped 
in the filter. Continuous and auto- 
matic aeration of the water in the no- 
pressure tank prevents tank staleness. 

A deep-fat fryer has been added to 
the Morley-Majestic RTX line of gas 
cooking equipment by Morley Manu- 
facturing Co. Seventy lb. potatoes 
may be cooked from raw to done in 
1 hr. in the new unit. Deflector-ray 
jet burners with ceramic radiants con- 
vert gas into infrared heat for maxi- 


| mum heat at lowest fuel cost. The new 


model has been designed to line up 
with all RTX equipment. Precision 
temperature control and an automatic 
safety pilot are standard equipment. 

Paul F. Kraft, Inc., announces its 
new Trimatic, a machine’ which 
washes, sterilizes, dries, and burnishes 
in one continuous operation. It has a 
capacity of 400 pieces of silver flat- 
ware or 800 pieces of stainless steel 


| flatware. The Trimatic has a 12 by 18 


in. stainless steel and bronze barrel 
with an exclusive internal spray-head 
rinse which assures a constant flow 
of fresh hot water. Shot spilled into 
the tub is reclaimed for further use 
by a special shot retainer, with an 
easily accessible drain plug. When 
opened, the cover automatically stops 
the machine. The machine is designed 
to be flush-mounted to fit into existing 
dish tables. Off-the-floor legs allow 


| easy cleaning. 


General Foods Institutional Prod- 
ucts division is introducing “Minute 
Sliced Potatoes.” Already processed, 
preparation requires only 15 min. 
cooking. They may be used for salad, 
hash browned, lyonnaise, au gratin, 


| or scalloped potatoes, as well as in 


meat pies, soups, or stews. Each pack- 


| age makes 8% lb. or 1% gal. sliced 
| potatoes equal to fifty portions of % 








| the 





cup each. 

Two new improved pan racks have 
been developed by The Alvey-Fergu- 
son Co. The Model B-191 “Assorted” 
Pan Rack has three continuous pockets 


| on each side, thus exposing all sides of 
| the pans to high pressure spray for 


washing and sanitizing. Wide angle 
supports which may be used as handles 
and swivel-type, oversize casters per- 
mit easy propulsion of the rack into 
the pan-rack washer. The Model B-187 
“Shelf-Type” Pan Rack has three 
wide shelves with 50 pockets. The two 
lower shelves are for bun racks only; 
upper shelf may be used for 
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Pork... 


Highest in Thiamine 


among High-Protein Foods 


Bux meat in its many delicious forms—chops, steak, ham, Canadian- 
style bacon, link sausage—provides more thiamine than any other com- 
monly eaten high-protein food. 

In the planning of diets adequate in protein, variety may be obtained 
by choosing from all meats, fish, poultry, eggs, milk, and high-protein 
vegetables. But some high-protein foods are poor in thiamine content. 
Because pork meat outranks all other high-protein foods in its contribu- 
tion of thiamine, its frequent inclusion in the daily menu ensures ade- 
quacy in this important nutrient. 


The other nutritional values of pork are also substantial. For example, 
average servings of 3% ounces (100 Gm.) of lean pork supply 34 grams 
of protein, 9 grams of fat, and, like all other meats, significant amounts 
of all the B vitamins and the minerals iron, phosphorus, magnesium, and 
potassium. The average serving of 100 Gm. lean pork provides a modest 
230 calories. ! 


Thiamine Content of Customary Servings 
of Certain Commonly Eaten High-Protein Foods 
and Percentages of Daily Allowances 


Wi Man, age 25 years 


AG ¢ 8 E 


Cooked Lean Pork Meats Pouitry Fish and Sea Food Fogs: 2 Milk Cheese oo Vegetables 
(100 grams) (100 (100 to 240 grams) ¢ (8 fl. oz., (80 to 130 grams) 
A 


. m 5 cheddar, 
A. Chop, loin center cut oo A. Cod Fish cakes, I large «= S7*™MS) SMS American, A. Beans, canned or cooked 
3° x2%"xl’ A. Chicken, 125 grams, 0.071 mg. B1 0.080 mg. Bi 60 grams, Y% cup, approx. 130 grams, 
1.18 mg. B oa B. Halibut steak, cooked 0.090 mg. Bi 0.060 mg. Bi 
B. Roast, sirloin, 2 slices Bu" 2%" 100 grams, 0.061 mg. Bi . Lentils, dried, cooked, % cup, 
y C. Salmon, canned, % cup 100 grams. 95 grams, 0.130 mg. B1 
. Asparagus, cooked, % cup cut 
pieces, 100 grams, 0.130 mg. Bi 
. Beans, lima, green, cooked 
¥% cup, 80 grams, 0.110 mg. Bi 


B. 
a a Bi al a 100 grams, 0.030 mg. Bt Both, 0.020 C 
. Bacon, Canadian-style i . Bi 
. Turkey, D. Tuna, canned, drained mg. Bi 
4 slices, 1.32 mg. B1 commen % cup solids, 100 grams, D 
L Ham, roast, cured shank end , 0.050 mg. Bi 
2%" x 2° x 1", 0.90 mg. Bt i ,  E. Oysters, meat only, raw E. Peas, black-eyed, immature 
. Ham, Steak, fresh, 2 slices 1 cup, 240 grams, ‘ seeds, cooked, % cup, 80 grams, 
3° x 1%" x %", 0.68 mg. Bi , 0. 0.350 mg. Bi 0.230 mg. Bi 
. Sausage, link, 2% links . F. Peas, green, cooked, % cup, 
average, 0.76 mg. Bi 80 grams, 0.200 mg. Bi 


4 Leverton, R. M., and Odell, G. V.: The Nutritive Value of Cooked Meat, Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Oklahoma State University, Miscellaneous Publication MP-49, 1958. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Another “First”by CELLU 
NEW Liquid Saltrol 


adds the tang of salt:..plus true food flavor 


At last! A liquid salt substitute 
that’s double-acting: adds the snap 


and zest of salt .. 


. and boosts the true 


flavor of all foods. Jaded appetites perk 


up ... foods taste better . 


. menus take 


on new life. And Liquid Saltrol is easily 
dispensed and measured — no 
grains and guesswork! Highly 
stable, Liquid Saltrol is perfect 
fortable use, baking, cooking and 
canning. Chief ingredients are 
Potassium Chlorideand Ammon- 
ium Chloride. Sodium content 
averages 3 mgs. in 100 grams 
or less than 1 mg. per oz. 
Packed 12 — 4 oz. 
bottles per case. 


CELLU Dietetic Foods are the finest of 
their kind. Over 300 items available. 


Send for your copy of CELLU’S 
complete catalog of low sodium items. 
CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 

1750 W. Van Buren, Chicago 12, Illinois 


PREFERS CRAMORES 


r of prone 8 institu- 
Pom aos ky: “A truly 
fine “quality product. We’ve 
used it for years in baking 
and “es as well as 
drin| 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 


LEMON - ORANGE - LIME 
@ Ideal for institutional use 
@ Consistent, year ‘round quality 
fruit flavor 
@ Economical—no spoilage—no 
squeezing 
@ Convenient—always available 
@ Requires no refrigeration 


CRAMORES "DRI-SYRUP” 

@ instantly soluble in cold water 

@ 2% Ib. bag makes 3 gallons 
of finished beverage 

@ Fortified with Vitamin C 

@ lemon, pink lemon, orange 
and grape flavors. 


Now Available! Cramores Instant 
Hot Chocolate Powder 
© fortified with Vitamin 02. 


Cramore Products, Inc. 


Point Pleasant Beach, N.J. 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
| food and food service in the small institu- 
|tion. Based on normal nutritional require- 
| ments for adults, the menu patterns, sample 
|suppers, and pointers on meal planning 
| have their place in any household. Practical 
\ideas for making the work of the manager 
| easier and pleasanter include a weekly mar- 
| keting guide, hints for economy in buying 
|and storage, and suggestions for serving. 





| This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
| tion of The American Dietetic Association. 
Single copy 50¢ 
PIG GHEE 5 ooo oe oo $2.00 


Ten copies 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 


DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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| washing and sanitizing strapped pans 


in addition to bun pans. A 13-pocket 
cake pan and pie plate rack has also 
been developed for use with the A-F 
Model “VP” Panhandler in the same 


| line. Three of these racks may be 


placed in the machine simultaneously, 

Featuring one-man operation for 
use in a small area, Alvey-Ferguson’s 
new Turntable Model 1340 washes and 
sanitizes more than 1000 sheet pans 


| an hour. It is available in 13 ft. by 


13 ft. size or smaller. A high pressure 


wash at an elevated temperature is 


provided as well as a fresh water 


| rinse, which is recirculated, and a 
| hot air dryer. A vertical immersion- 
| type pump with no packing glands or 


mechanical seals prevents pump leaks. 


| Panels on top of the wash and rinse 
| tanks are designed for easy access, 
| The dryer is insulated. 


A new Ideal cold food loader has 


| been developed by Swartzbaugh Man- 
| ufacturing Company for use in cen- 
| tralized food service systems. It con- 


sists of two separate units which can 
be joined to form a complete cold 


| food assembly line allowing for pre- 


loading of all cold items in advance 


| of serving time. Model CL-200, the 
| non-food section, is designed with 
| saucer and bread plate lifters and a 
| tray lifter with automatic dispensing 


at serving level. Since it is mobile, the 
unit may be loaded at the dishwashing 


| area, eliminating interim storage of 
| china and trays. This section also 


holds tray mats, silverware, nap- 
kins, and condiments with the lower 


| left section equipped with refrigera- 
| tor-type racks for storage of non-food 
| items. Model CL-300, the food section, 


accommodates 18-in. by 26-in. bun 
trays for transporting salads, desserts, 


| bread, and other cold food. Eight such 


trays may be carried on the shelves 


| of the superstructure. The lower back 


area has three compartments for addi- 


| tional storage providing capacity for 
| 100 meals. The compartments are 


chilled. 
The mobile AMF Lowerator single- 


| stack dish dispenser featuring a one- 
| piece seamless, welded, stainless steel 


cabinet manufactured by the Lowera- 
tor Division, American Machine & 
Foundry Company has a capacity of 
6 doz. dishes or 3 doz. bowls. Dishes 
are electrically heated with preheated 


| air, thermostatically controlled up to 


200°F. The tube-dispensing adjust- 
ment mechanism once set needs no 
further adjustment and is located at 
the bottom of the tube in a protected 


| position. The thermostat knob is lo- 


cated inside the cabinet where it is 
easily accessible yet tamper-proof. 
A toss-away paper pitcher for bed- 


| side water, fruit and vegetable juices 


has been made available to hospitals 
by Dixie Cup Division of American 
Can Company. A 32-0z. handled cup 


| fitted with a lid has a die cut tab. 


The tab is opened for pouring, then 
closed, completely sealing the con- 
tents against air-borne bacteria. The 
tab opening or spout has been designed 
so that it is dripless. 








